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SKETCHES AND STODIES IN RUSSIA. 


From The National Magazine. 
SKETCHES AND STUDIES IN RUSSIA. 


BY H. SUTHERLAND EDWARDS. 
WINTER: AT HOME AND IN THE STREETS. 


Ir is said that people see the cold in Russia, 
and feel it in Italy. When I was in Russia I 
certainly saw the cold, and it did not appear 
at all necessary to go to Italy in order to feel 
it. Still, so great and effective are the pre- 
cautions taken against the common enemy, 
that when fortified behind double, or perhaps 
treble, windows in a thick-walled house, and 
protected in your occasional sorties by a stout 
armor of fur, you have nothing to fear from 
the attacks of this most unmerciful assailant. 

Russia in the summer is no more like Rus- 
sia in the winter than a camp in time of peace 
is like a camp in presence of the enemy. 
Moreover, snow is one of the chief natural 
productions of the country; and without it 


’ Russia is about as interesting as an orchard 


without fruit. We always think of Russia in 
connection with its frosts, and of its frosts in 
connection with such great events as the cam- 
paign of 1812, or the visit of the deputation 
from the Peace Society to the Emperor Nich- 
olas, Accordingly, a foreigner in Russia 
naturally looks forward to the winter with 
much interest, mingled perhaps with a certain 
amount of awe. He waits for it, in fact, as a 
man waits for a thief, expecting the visitor 
with a certain kind of apprehension, and not 
without a due provision of life-preservers in 
the shape of goloshes, seven-leagued boots, 
scarfs, and fur-coats, &c. 

The house I lived in was in the middle of 
Moscow; and, with the exception of the 
stoves, the internal arrangement was like that 
of most other dwellings in Europe. These 
stoves, however, were nothing but thick hol- 
low party-walls, built of brick, and sometimes 
separating, or connecting, as many as three 
or four rooms, which are, of course, contrived 
80 as to meet at the corners. If, instead of 
opening like furnaces at the bottom, they had 
opened all the way down the front like cup- 
boards, they would have made excellent ward- 
robes for hanging up clothes in during the 
summer months ; but as it was, they remained 
useless during nearly half the year. The 
outer sides of these lofty intramural furnaces 
were faced witha kind of white porcelain, 
though in many houses they are papered like 
the other walls of the room; so that the 
presence of the stove is only known in sum- 
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mer by two or three apertures like port-holes 
which have been made for the purpose of ad- 
mitting the hot air, and which, when there is 
no heat within, are closed with round metal 
covers like the tops of canisters. Sometimes, 
especially in country-houses, the stove, or 
peitchka as it is called, is not only a wall, but 
a wall which, towards the bottom, projects so 
as to form a kind of dresser or sofa, and 
which the lazier of the inmates use not un- 
frequently in the latter capacity. In the huts 
the peitchka is almost invariably of this form ; 
and the peasants not only lie and sleep upon 
it as a matter of course, but even get inside 
and use it as a bath. Not that they fill their 
stoves with water,—that would be rather diffi- 
cult; but the Russian bath is merely a room 
paved with stone slabs and heated like an 
oyen, in which the bather stands to be rubbed 
and lathered, and to have buckets of water 
poured over him, or thrown at him, by naked 
attendants; and accordingly a stove makes 
an excellent bath on a small scale. As a 
general rule, every row of huts has one or 
more baths attached to it, which the inhabi- 
tants support by subscription; but when this 
is not the case, the peasant, after carefully 
raking out the ashes, creeps into the hot 
peitchka, and is soon bathed in his own per- 
spiration. He would infallibly be baked alive 
but for the pailfuls of water with which he 
psoon begins to cool his heated skin. How- 
ever, thanks to this precaution, he escapes 
without asinge, and issues uninjured from the 
fiery furnace, like Shadrack, Meshach, and 
Abednego of old. 

When a stove is first lighted, the port-holes, 
are kept carefully closed, to prevent the egress 
of carbonic acid gas; but after the wood has 
become thoroughly charred, and every vestige 
of flame has disappeared, the chimney is shut 
down from the top, the covers are removed 
from the apertures, and the hot air is allowed 
to penetrate freely into the room; then, if 
enough wood has been put into the peitchka, 
and the lid of the chimney closes hermetically, 
the sides of the stove will remain warm for 
twelve or fourteen hours, and the air of the 
room for a still longer period. Occasionally 
it happens that the port-holes are opened 
while there still flickers a little blue flame 
above the whitening embers. In this case 
there is death in the stove. The carbonic- 
acid gas, which is still proceeding from the 
burning charcoal, enters the room, and pro- 
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duces asphyxia, or at all events some of its 
symptoms. If you have not time, or if you 
are already too weak, to open the door when 
you find yourself attacked by ougar (as the 
Russians call this gas), you had better throw 
the first thing you have at hand through the 
window; and the cold air, rushing rapidly into 
the room, will then save you. A foreigner un- 
accustomed to the hot apartments of Russia will 
scarcely perceive the presence of ougar until 
he isalready seriously affected by it; and in this 
manner the son of the Persian ambassador 
lost his life two years ago in one of the prin- 
cipal hotels of Moscow. A native, however, 
if the stove should chance to be “ covered” 
before the wood is thoroughly charred, will 
detect the presence of the fatal gas almost in- 
stantaneously ; and having done so, the best 
remedy he can adopt for the headache and 
sickness, which even then will inevitably fol- 
low, is to rush into the open air, and cool his 
temples by copious applications of snow. 
Persons who are almost insensible from the 
effect of ougar have to be carried out and 
rolled in the snow,—a process which speedily 
restores them to their natural condition. 

The attention of the stranger on entering a 
Russian house is at once attracted by the icon, 
or image of the Saviour, the Virgin, or some 
saint, in one of the corners of cach room. 
The Russians, like the rest of the Eastern 
Church, are only half iconoclasts; and while 
their religion excludes statuary, it enjoins the 
use of consecrated pictures. Tnese images 
or ornamented paintings (the ornaments may 
be in the highest possible relief, but the 
images must not be literally graven images) 
are the Russian household gods, and are found 
in the rooms of every habitation, rich or poor, 
great or small. They attract your notice in 
the dismal cabins of the little steam-tugs, 
which ply between Cronstadt and St. Peters- 
burg, otherwise completely destitute of furni- 
ture: and you may discover them in the daz- 
zling galleries of the Hermitage, where they 
naturally make but a mean appearance in the 
presence of the master-pieces of Italian and 
Flemish art. The holy pictures belong, one 
and all, to the Byzantine school. The glory 
round the head of the Saviour or Virgin is of 
solid metal—sometimes of silver or gold, but 
usually of brass, or at best of silver-gilt ; and 
when the image does not stand in a favorable 
light, the halo, which is alone visible, looks 
like a horse-shoe nailed to the wall, Some- 
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times the whole of the garments are covered 
with gilt plate, and the only parts of the paint- 
ing which can be seen are the face and hands; 
so that many of these compositions deserve t 
be looked upon as so much goldsmith’s work 
rather than as productions of art.* Many of 
these pictures (though fewer than formerly) 
are, indeed, manufactured in the true sense 
of the word at Souzdal, a town in the govern- 
ment of Vladimir, which is celebrated for its 
images, as Toula is famous for its hardwares, 
Tarjok for its embroidered leather, and so on. 
There are seldom more than three colors 
employed, and each of these has its own 
separate set of artists (or journeymen, as they 
may with more propriety be termed), just as 
in the now obsolete horn-bands of Russia 
each note had its own special executant. The 
only point at all remarkable in the workman- 
ship of the Souzdal fraternity, is the fineness 
and evenness of the coloring. The painting 
is executed on a perfectly smooth surface of 
very hard wood ; the painter dilutes his color 
with large quantities of oil, and as he pro- 
gresses polishes his work with a preparation 
of pumice-stone. When the artificer in red 
has finished his portion of the performance, 
he hands it to the artificer in yellow, who in 
his turn passes it on to the artificer in blue; 
then the worker in metal affixes the halo; 
and all is ready for the frame-maker, if a 
frame happen to be required. There ar. 
shops in every large town devoted exclusively 
to the sale of icons: and an icon is the only 
thing in Russia which is bought and sold 
without the least haggling about the price; 
for to attempt to cry down the value, even in 
a commercial sense, of a holy image, would 
be considered worse than unbecoming, while 
any attempt at extortion on the part of the 
vendor would of course be equally culpable. 

The size of the images is generally in in- 
verse proportion to the social rank of the per- 
son whose habitation they sanctify and adorn. 
Thus, in the booths of that permanent fair 
the Gastinnoi Dvor they assume the dimen- 
sions of,historical pictures, for the Russian 
dealer is as devout as he is cunning; in the 

* The most cclebrated specimen of the class is 
the immortal panagia of the Cathedral of the As- 
sumption in the Kremlin, which is nothing less (a8 
the faithful affirm) than the Virgin, painted by St. 
Luke himself. It is surrounded by a frame of 
solid gold, and decorated with a jewelled halo, of 
which the principal ruby is worth 80,000 roubles; 
while the total value of the gold-work and precious 
stones is said to amount to 200,000 roubles. 
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private residences of the merchants of the 
first guild they are about as large as genre 
paintings ; while in the houses of the nobles 
they seldom extend beyond the modest limits 
ofa miniature. The smallest icon I ever saw 
was in the dining-room of the Nobles’ Club 
in Moscow, where, close to the ceiling in the 
eastern corner, is a black little image, looking 
at a distance very like the queen of spades, 
and certainly no bigger. 

Facing the house in which I lived were two 
detached houses, with the usual courtyards 
and portes-cochéres. One of them had white 
walls and a high, sloping roof of dark red 
sheet-iron ; the walls of the other were painted 
a very light yellow, and its roof was of a pale 
green. The light yellow walls enclosed a 
Tartar family, the most interesting portion— 
that is to say, the female portion—of which 
was never visible. The men, on the other 
hand, were most liberal in exhibiting them- 
selves. They were constantly to be seen in 
their gaudy, silden dressing-gowns, and their 
round skull-caps ribbed with red and yellow. 
Sometimes these Tartars, would make incur- 
sions into my apartments, and insist on selling 
me shawls, silks, and, above all, dressing- 
gowns, at eight times their original cost. On 
another occasion they would come over with 
propositions for disposing of a ton of Indian 
ink to a friend of mine, whom they happened 
to see making a sketch, and who they were 
determined should not be stopped in his pur- 
suit of art by want of materials. Probably 
horse-flesh is difficult to digest; for every day 
after cach meal, the Tartars would spend three 
or four hours sitting or lying down on the 
stone bench in front of their dwelling, and im- 
mediately opposite my windows. In the early 
part of September, the bench did not occupy 
altogether more than four or five hours of 
their time, and by the middle of the month 
they had nearly abandoned it. One morning 
about that period I observed a little puddle 
in the street with ice on the top, and from that 
day the Tartars took to digesting their horse- 
flesh indoors. Then to my alarm one of them 
came out again with a fur-coat, or shouba, 
which he began to brush with much care, as 
though he expected before long to have use for 
it, A few days afterwards I saw a sledge be- 
ing conveyed along the street on the top of a 
cart laden with firewood. I confess this gave 
me just such a shock as I experienced in Paris 
on the 3d of December 1851, when, before 
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the firing had commenced, a party of soldiers 
passed solemnly along the boulevard, bearing 
a very significant brancard. The next morn- 
ing there was a fall of snow; and the cream 
was brought in from the country in jars 
wrapped carefully round with matting to pre- 
vent it freezing. Hundreds of cabbages and 
thousands of potatoes, all wrapped up more 
or less in matting, were purchased and stowed 
away. Furlongs of wood (in Russia wood is 
sold by the foot) were laid up in the court- 
yard; an inspector of stoves arrived to, see 
that every peitchka was in proper working 
order; and an examiner and fitter-in of win- 
dows was summoned to adjust the usual extra 
sash. At last the windows had been made 
fast, each pane being at the same time reput- 
tied into its frame. On the window-sill, in 
the space between the outer and inner panes, 
was something resembling a long, deep line 
of snow, which was, however, merely a mass 
of cotton-wool placed there as an additional 
protection against the external air. Indeed, 
the winds of the Russian winter have such 
powers of penetration that,in a room guarded 
by triple windows, besides shutters closed 
with the greatest exactness, you may see the 
white curtains slightly agitated when the howl- 
ing outside is louder than usual. ‘“ The wind,” 
says Gregorovitch in his Winter’s Tale, “ howls 
like adog; and like a dog, too, will bite the 
feet and calves of those who have not duly 
provided themselves with fur-goloshes and 
doubly-thick pantaloons.” Such a wind must 
not be suffered to intrude into any house in- 
tended to be habitable. 

Besides the cotton-wool, which is specially 
directed against draughts, the space between 
the two sashes is usually adorned with artifi- 
cial flowers: indeed, the fondness of the Rus- 
sians for flowers and green leaves, during the 
winter, is remarkable. The corridors are con- 
verted into greenhouses by means of trellis- 
work covered with creepers. The windows of 
many of the apartments are encircled by ever- 
greens, and in the drawing-rooms flower- 
stands form the principal ornaments. At the 
same time enormous sums are paid for bou- 
quets from the hothouses which abound in 
both the capitals. Doubtless the long win- 
ters have some share in the production of this 
passion for flowers and green plants, just as 
love of country is increased by exile, and love 
of liberty by imprisonment. 





There are generally at least two heavy snow- 
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storms by way of warning before winter fairly 
commences its reign. The first fall of snow 
thaws perhaps a few days afterwards, the sec- 
ond in about a week, the third in five months. 
If a lady drops her bracelet or brooch in 
the street during the period of this third fall, 
she need not trouble herself to put out hand- 
bills offering a reward for its discovery, at all 
events not until the spring ; for it will be pre- 
served in its hiding-place, as well as ice can 
preserve it, until about the middle of April, 
when, if the amount of the reward be greater 
than the value of the article lost, it will in all 
probability be restored to her. The Russians 
put on their furs at the first signs of winter, 
and the sledges make their appearance in the 
streets as soon as the snow is an inch or two 
thick. Of course at such a time a sledge is 
far from possessing any advantage over a car- 
riage on wheels; but the Russians welcome 
their appearance with so much enthusiasm, 
that the first sledge-drivers are sure of excel- 
lent receipts for several days. The droshkies 
disappear one by one with the black mud of 
autumn ; and by the time the gilt cupolas of 
the churches, and the red and green roofs of 
the houses, have been made as white as their 
own walls, the city swarms with sledges. But 
it is not until near Christmas, when the “ frost 
of St. Nicholas” sets in, that the sledges are 
seen in all their glory. The earlier frosts of 
October and November may or may not be 
attended to without any very dangerous re- 
sults ensuing; but when the frigid St. Nicho- 
las makes his appearance,—staying the most 
rapid currents, forming bridges over the broad- 
est rivers, and converting seas into deserts of 
ice, -then a blast from his breath, if not prop- 
erly guarded against, may prove fatal. How- 
ever, foreigners alone are afraid of him. He 
is the Russian’s best friend. Of the Russian 
peasant he is not only the patron-saint, but 
also the real benefactor. He is the greatest 
engineer in the country, and does more in the 
department of roads and bridges in a single 
night, than the once illustrious Kleinmichel 
did in the whole course of his ministry. But 
when he approaches you, you must not go out 
to meet him otherwise than in a garment of 
fur, or the disrespect may be visited upon you 
with severity. This is the sole return he re- 
quires for his services in enabling you to re- 
ceive the veal of Archangel and the beef of 
the Steppes, which can only be transported 
in winter along his excellent roads. 
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Lust year St. Nicholas was nearly playing 
false to his protégés. The winter appeared 
to have set in for a continuance in the month 
of November, and provisions were beginning 
to come in from the country, when suddenly 
there was a thaw, and soon afterwards the 
smaller rivers, which, as they freeze the first, 
are also the first to break up, were pro- 
nounced unsafe. Accordingly the peasants, 
on arriving with their sledges at the Oka, 
distant about twenty miles from Moscow, 
waited on its banks before risking their pre- 
cious lives, and, what was more important, 
their valuable provisions, on its treacherous 
ice.. As the thaw continued, the river soon 
became altogether impassable, and the peas- 
ants found themselves in a terrible dilemma, 
If they attempted to cross the Oka, they and 
the contents of their sledges might be lost 
together; but if they remained where they 
were, the poultry and meat which they had 
intended to convey to Moscow would inevit- 
ably spoil, and they would have to return 
home without provisions and without money. 
Now the peasants on their road to the Mos- 
cow markets take their meals at the wayside 
inns on credit, and pay as they go home after 
they have effected a sale; and so that to re- 
turn without money was out of the question. 
Accordingly rustici expectabant, and in this 
case with some reason; for though it was 
now flowing, the river was certainly not des- 
tined to roll on in omne volubilis evum. In 
the midst of the difficulty a Jew appeared on 
the banks of the Oka. The provisions were 
still sound, and the Oka, though now nearly 
‘free from ice, might be converted into a hard 
road almost in a single night. At all events, 
if the frost once recommenced, the provisions 
were safe; and a Jew can always wait for his 
money, if by a few days’ delay it will become 
tripled and quadrupled. Accordingly the 
Hebrew offered some sort of pottage on the 
spot for the right of taking all the sledges 
with their contents to the Moscow markets 
as soon as an opportunity presented itself. 
Whether he also offered something to St. 
Nicholas is unknown; but it is certain that 
that night the mercury fell, the next morn- 
ing the ground was covered with snow, and 
before evening the Oka was again a road, 
and the sledges on their way to the “ Frozen 
Market” of Moscow, where they arrived just 
in time for the Nikolsky féte. 

The Frozen Market is one of the most cu- 
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rious in Moscow, which abounds in markets 
of a curious kind. There is the market for 
the hiring of domestic servants; the horse- 
market, beloved by gypsies; the market for 
earthen pots, and the market for wooden 
pails. There is the fruit-market, especially 
pleasing to foreigners from its delicious wa- 
ter-melons in the autumn, and its admirable 
frozen apples (like lumps of apple-ice) in the 
winter. There is the hay-market, where (be- 
sides hay) cream, butter, eggs, and all kinds 
of farm produce are exposed for sale. There 
is the market of the Soukhareff Tower, for 
the sale of furniture, clothes, sledges, tea- 
urns, screw-drivers, rusty nails, secondhand 
books, and especially stray numbers of the 
Russian Messenger, the Contemporary, the 
National Annals, the Moscovite, and other 
indigenous Reviews. Then there is the mar- 
ket for odoriferous sheep-skins and moth- 
eaten shoubas, vamped-up winter-boots, huge 
leather gloves, shaped like baby’s mittens, 
Cossack and Circassian caps, felt goloshes, 
caftans and girdles, to say nothing of fish- 
pies, salted cucumbers, boiled liver, raspberry 
kvass, black bread, and other delicacies of 
the season, for buyers and sellers; a market 


whose popular and emphatic name is “ Louse 
Market,” and where you may have your 
handkerchief stolen from you at one end, and 
offered to yourself for sale at the other. But 
none of these markets are so peculiar ’as the 


Frozen Market. It is not until the féte of 
St. Nicholas—or later still, the week between 
Christmas and the new year —that this 
strange exhibition is to be seen in all its 
glory ; and by that time the severe period 
of winter has fairly set in. The soldiers, tall 
strongly-build men, are wearing their long 
gray coats over their heavy knapsacks, which 
bulge out and make them look like so many 
hunchbacks ; while the broad black bandages 
which protect their ears and cheeks give 
them the appearance of persons suffering 
from tooth ache. The cold has indeed 
had some effect upon them; for as they 
march in from the country their raw-looking 
tountenances are as red as beef, and their 
frozen moustaches as white as horse-radish. 
Every moujik with his long and literally 
siow-white beard looks like an allegorical 
figure of Winter. The blackest horses are 
now pie-bald, thanks to the hoar-frost which 
decorates their sides; while the congelation 
of their breath round the hairs that project 
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from their nostrils adds to the peculiarity of 
their appearance, and provides them with a 
set of spikes such as calves wear in weaning- 
time. ' 

But although the drivers and horses of the 
sledges, as they hurry towards the market- 
place, form a by no means uninteresting part 
of the exhibition, their loads, when taken out 
and arranged with a view to sale, present a 
picture which is far more striking. On one 
side+you see a collection of frozen sheep,— 
stiff, ghastly objects,—some put to stand on 
their hoofs like the wooden animals in a 
child’s “ Noah’s Ark ;” others on their sides, 
with their legs projecting exactly at right an- 
gles to their bodies; others, again, on their 
backs, with their feet in the air, after the 
manner of inverted tables. The oxen are 
only less hideous because they have usually 
been cleft down the back with an axe. The 
pigs are usually in rows, where they are made 
to stand on their hind-legs with their fore- 
feet extended above their heads, in an atti- 
tude of exhortation. 

Among the poultry and game, the hares 
are especially remarkable, from the fact that 
their fur, which through the summer is either 
brown or gray, has at the approach of winter 
turned completely white ; a provision of na- 
ture which enables the Russian and Siberian 
hare to travel through the snow in quest of 
food with a certain amount of impunity; 
though for all that it never fails to be repre- 
sented at the winter-markets of Moscow and 
St. Petersburg. The partridges, quails, 
grouse, heath-cocks, wood-hens, &c., are lying 
together in a frozen mass; and by their side 
are the ducks and geese, with outstretched 
necks, so straight and stiff that you might 
take one of these harmless birds by the bill, 
and, using it as a bludgeon, knock your. en- 
emy down with the body. The fowls have 
been plucked immediately after being killed, 
plunged into water, and then left to freeze. 
Thus they are completely encased in ice, 
and in that condition will keep until the 
spring, or, if placed in the ice-cellar which is 
attached to every Russian house, until a still 
later period. 

Besides game of every’ kind, not only from 
the neighboring governments, but even from 
Finland and Siberia, the markets of St. Pe- 
tersburg and Moscow are supplied with fish 
from every sea and river in the empire. Lo- 
monossoff, the earliest Russian poet, the au- 
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thor of the first Russian dictionary, and one 
of the most celebrated chemists and natural 
philosophers the country ever produced, made 
his first appearance in St. Petersburg with a 
sledge-load of fish from the White Sea, where 
his father gained his living as a fisherman. 
The Black Sea and the Caspian also con- 
tribute largely. The Don sends its stur- 
geons, after the roe has been duly extracted 
for the purpose of making cavier; and the 
Volga its rich, oily, yellow-fleshed sterlet in- 
valuable for fish-soup, The presence of the 
sterlet is the more welcome in the winter- 
markets from the fact that that delicately-or- 
ganized and exquisitely-flavored fish will only 
.lve in the water of the Volga. But in win- 
ter there is no necessity for it to live at all 
after it has once been caught; for it can be 
conveyed in its frozen state to the extremities 
of the empire without losing any of its fresh- 
ness, or any very perceptible amount of its 
taste. 

The mode of catching fish in the winter is 
simple enough. A hole is made in the ice, 
and the fish rush to it for the sake of the air. 
Then, in the case of the sturgeons of the 
Don, the Cossacks “of that ilk” harpoon 
them; while elsewhere the smaller fish, 
equally in want of air, precipitate themselves 
into the nets and thus get out of the ice into 
the frying-pan, or, in a metaphorical sense, 
out of the frying-pan into the fire. 

Another peculiarity of the Frozen Market 
is, that it takes place in the middle of an im- 
provised wood—a wood which suggests the 
forest in Macbeth, and which is composed 
entirely of evergreens for Christmas-trees. 
Beneath the shade of this portable thicket 
are sold brooms, wooden spades for clearing 
away the snow from before the houses, and 
the hand-sledges in which servants and shop- 
men draw their parcels along the streets ; for 
it would be out of the question to carry any 
thing at all heavy or cumbersome when it 
may be pulled so easily along the slippery 
pavement. 

Nor must we forget the itinerant vendors 
of sucking-pigs, who start from the Frozen 
Market with whole litters of the interesting 
little animals (not much larger than guinea- 
pigs) hanging from their necks and waists ; 
nor the dealers in dried mushrooms, who 
string those leathern delicacies together like 
pieces of paper on the tail of a kite, and wear 
them in garlands about their sheep-skinned 
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persons, A similar kind of pedler is to be 
found in .the man who is hung all over with 
chains and rings of thin, whity-brown bread, 
—<doubtless a friend to the owner of the tum- 
bler and tea-urn who walks about the com- 
mercial quarter and sells hot tea to the 
bearded and caftaned merchants. 
We have said that it is not until the 
Nikolsky Maros, or Frost of St, Nicholas, 
that the sledges fly through the streets in ail 
their glory. By that time the rich boyars (as 
foreigners persist in styling the Russian 
noblemen of the present day) * have arrived 
from their estates, and the poor peasants, 
who have long ceased to till the ground, and 
have now threshed all the corn, begin to 
come in from theirs; for, humble and depen- 
dent as he may be, each peasant has never 
theless his own patch of land. For the 
former are the elegant sledges of polished 
nut-wood, with rugs of soft thick fur to pro- 
tect the legs of the occupants; whose drivers, 
in their green caftans fastened round the 
waist with red sashes, and in their square 
thickly-wadded caps of crimson velvet, like 
sofa-cushions, urge on the prodigiously fast 
trotting horses, at the same time throwing 
themselves back in their seats with out- 
stretched arms and tightened reins, as though 
the animals were madly endeavoring to 
escape from their control. The latter bring 
with them certain strongly-made wooden 
boxes, with a seat at the back for two passen- 
gers and a perch in front for a driver. 
These boxes are put upon rails, and called 
sledges. The bottom of each box (or sledge) 
is plentifully strewed with hay, which after a 
few days becomes converted, by means of 
snow and dirty goloshes, into something very 
like manure. The driver is immediately in 
front of you, with his brass badge hanging on 
his back like the label on a box of sardines. 
He wears a sheep-skin; but it is notorious 
that afler ten years’ wear the sheep-skin loses 
its odor, besides which it is winter, so that 
your sense of smell has really nothing to fear. 
The one thing necessary is to keep your legs 
to yourself, or at all events not to obtrude 
them beneath the perch of the driver, or you 
will run the chance of having your foo 
crushed by that gentleman’s heel. Some- 
times the horse is fresh from the plough, and 
* It would be equally correct to speak of the 


English nobility of the present day as “the 
barons.” 
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requires a most vigorous application of the|stances; and the birds thus anathematized 
driver’s thong to induce him to quit his ac-| flew out of Moscow, and have never since 
customed pace; but for the most part the| ventured within thirty miles of the holy city, 
animals are willing enough, and as rapid as| In reality the magpies do keep at a respectful 
their masters are skilful. The driver is gene- | distance—which of course proves the truth o 
rally much attached to his horse, whom he | the whole story. 
affectionately styles his “dove” or his| It will be asked how all the pigeons man- 
“ pigeon,” assuring him that although the} age to subsist. In the first place, they are 
ground is covered with snow, there is still| fed by good-natured persons, who are grati- 
grass in the stable for his galoupchik, as the | fied to find their pensioners come regularly 
favorite bird is called &e, &c. every morning for their meals. In this way 
As for the real pigeons, or doves, they are | Krilaff, the Russian fable-writer, is said to 
to be found everywhere,—on the befries of | have entertained all the pigeons of the Gas- 
the churches, in the courtyards of the houses, | tinnoi Dvor for a considerable period. Then 
in the streets blocking up the pavement, and|they have the free run of the poulterer’s 
above all, beneath the projecting edges of the | shop, where they consume a large portion of 
roofs, where you may see them clustering in | the corn intended for fowls that are fattening 
long deep lines like black cornices, But the|for the knife. Moreover, there are nearly 
holy bird is seen to the greatest advantage in | sixty thousand horses* in Moscow during the 
the poulterer’s shop, where, conscious of the | winter (about one for every five persons), and 
kind of divinity that hedges a pigeon, he| wherever there are horses» there is food to 
struts about among the carcasses of his fel- | some extent for pigeons. 
low-flutterers, first examining the breast of a} Among the sixty thousand horses which 
partridge, then devoting his attention to the | Moscow is said to possess, a large number 
plumage of a quail, and never fearing for ari| are of great beauty; and their elegant heads 
instant lest the slaughterer of so many of his | are seen to the more advantage from the ab- 
species should irreligiously lay hands on his} sence of blinkers and the extreme lightness 
sacred head. of the harness generally. The rarity of col- 
Aware of the immunity accorded to the|lisions in thoroughfares crowded with sledges, 
pigeon, the gray crow presumes upon a cer-| going in every direction, and every one of 
tain distant resemblance to inhabit the same|them at a pace which in Paris would insure 
localities, and, thanks to his uneatable nature, | the prosecution of the isvostchik for “ furious 
is but seldom knocked on the head. Some| driving,” is to be attributed as much to the 
years since the magpie was also an inhabitant | liberty left to the animals of using their own 
of Moscow, until one day a distinguished|eyes as to the skill with which they are 
metropolitan of the Greek Church undertook | guided. Most of the English trainers in 
the expulsion of the tribe. The “facts” of | Russia now break their horses in to go with- 
the affair were briefly as follows. The metro-| out blinkers; which, regarded in the light of 
politan was about to lay the foundation-stone | a decoration, are about as ornamental to the 
of a new church, when, at the very moment | head of a horse as an eye-shade is to that of 
for applying the mortar, the golden trowel | a man. : 
could not be found. A workman who hap-| Besides the private sledges and the sfedges 
pened to be in the vicinity of the metropoli-| from the country, there are town sledges of 
tan, and who enjoyed no very brilliant char-| various degrees of excellence, some of which 
acter for honesty, was suspected, accused, | can vie in every respect with the best private 
sentenced, knouted, and sent to Siberia. But|ones. You have a comfortable seat, a fashion- 
scarcely had the unfortunate man reached | ably-picturesque driver, a magnificent fur for 
Tobolsk, when the trowel was discovered by | your knees, and probably a scarlet net cover- 
the bell-ringers at the top of the celebrated |ing the back of the swift white horse, and 
ry or belfry, of Ivan Veliki, whither it| attached to the front of the sledge so as to 
tad been carried by some magpie, who was pita ps “ 
evidently acquainted with the plot of La| pores of Russia,” tells us that in Moscow. the 
Gazza Ladra. Upon this the metropolitan | number of horses is equal to twenty per cent. of the 
cursed the magpies, as a less virtuous person | Population. In St; Petersburg they only represent 


‘ 3 seven per cent.; while in Simbirsk they amount te. 
might have done under the same circum-| as many as seventy-two per cent. 
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guard your face from the lumps of frozen 
snow which might otherwise be kicked into 
it. These magnificent isvostchiks uceupy the 
same proud position as the Hansom cabmen 
in London, or the drivers of remises in Paris ; 
and look down with deep and openly-ex- 
pressed contempt on their country-bred com- 
petitors, whom they upbraid with the un- 
kempt condition of their horses and the 
inelegant form of their vehicles. But the 
rustic driver, with his meekness and civility, 
is not to be spurned. In the words of a 
Russian saying, “he wears the skin of a 
sheep, but he has the heart of a man;” and 
it is astonishing how far he will take you for 
about fourpence. 

In Moscow no one thinks of walking dur- 
ing the winter, except perhaps on one of the 
boulevards, when the weather is particularly 
fine. In fact, the people are clothed so 
warmly and so'heavily, that to walk any 
distance is quite out of the question. Some- 
times, it is true,a man may be seen in the 
depth of winter wearing no fur at all, in 
which case you may be sure he will under- 
stand you if you address him in English. 
And you may be almost equally certain that 
he has not been more than a year in Russia ; 
for our countrymen, though they stand the 
first winter to the admiration or rather the 
astonishment of every one, generally find it 
necessary to adopt fur-clothing for the sec- 
ond. Indeed it is not the mere unpleasant- 
ness of cold which has to be guarded against ; 
it is the danger resulting from the great and 
sudden change of temperature to which one 
is exposed, in going even on a moderately 
cold day from a warm room into the open 
air, or in other words, from a temperature of 
sixteen degrees (Réaumur) above freezing- 
point,to sixteen degrees below it.* 

It appears strange to assert that, in a coun- 
try where every year men are frozen to death, 
the amount of cold is nevertheless much ex- 
aggerated. However, it requires no very low 
temperature for a human being to freeze to 
death in it, if he takes care beforehand to get 
drunk and go to sleep, and does not awake 
before the warmth produced by the alcohol 
has left his body. ‘Travellers speak of the 
cold represented by thirty degrees and thirty- 
five degrees Réaumur as if it were nothing 
extraordinary; but the thermometer does not 
mark thirty degrees more than once in about 


* A difference of seventy two degrees Fahrenheit. 
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twenty years; and it appears from the pub- 
lished tables that in seventeen years the aver- 
age maximum of cold was twenty-one and 
two-fifths degrees. In a work published in 
1840, it is mentioned as an extraordinary fact 
that the thermometer was at thirty degrees 
on the 9th of February 1810. However, it 
rarely happens that the thermometor does 
not descend to twenty-five degrees for a few 
days in the winter. Every third or fourth 
year it goes down to twenty-seven or twenty- 
eight degrees. At twenty-eight degrees the 
birds will sometimes fall frozen from the 
house-tops; and a few years ago, when the 
thermometer was at twenty-nine and thirty 
degrees, pigeons were seen to become par- 
alyzed and drop as they were flying through 
the air. Probably, however, they were half 
frozen before they took wing, and only did so 
on being ejected forcibly from their hiding- 
places. 

For a good portable thermometer there is 
nothing better than a tolerably thick mous- 
tache. It will scarcely become stiff from 
frost at less than ten degrees (always of Réau- 
mur’s thermometer), at fifteen degrees it be- 
comes a solid mass, and at twenty degrees 
you cannot walk twice as many yards with- 
out having ice enough on your upper lip for 
an ordinary sherry-cobbler. I once lived for 
three minutes and a half in a temperature of 
twenty-six degrees. It was about half an 
hour after sunset, the streets were full of 
gloom, and I felt as if the cold would dis- 
solve me; whereas, if left to itself, it would 
of course have’ hardened me into a solid 
concrete mass. Thus a friend of mine saw a 
man carried with frozen feet from his sledge 
into a hut by the side of the road. By way 
of showing how completely his toes were ice- 
bound, he tapped them with his walking- 
stick, when a hard sound was heard such as 
would be produced by a similar operation on 
a piece of marble. Ladies have their ther- 
mometers as well as gentlemen. First of all 
there is the veil, which hardens with the 
frozen breath of the wearer at only a few 
degrees below freezing-point ; then there is 
the handkerchief, which, if made of the finest 
cambric, will in a certain number of seconds 
freeze into something like the coarsest can- 
vas; and lastly, there are the cheeks and the 
nose, which I had almost forgotten. The ap- 
pearance of the features is very useful in in- 
dicating the exact amount of cold you happen 
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to be suffering to another person; and when 
they turn white it is a clear proof that you 
are frost-bitten; but it would be rather diffi- 
cult to perceive this yourself, and all you can 
do is to feel from time to time whether they 
are getting stiff. If you should suddenly dis- 
cover that your nose has¥become as hard as 
stone, you will feel no immediate inconveni- 
ence; but, unless you begin rubbing it with 
snow, you will probably lose it altogether. 
Travellers from the West of Europe pity, 
or affect to pity, the Russians for their inter- 
minable winter: “the land appears to be 
under a curse;” it is “covered with a wind- 
ing-sheet of snow,” &c. However, we have 
seen that all kinds of provisions are plentiful 
and cheap in the winter; and a period of 
abundance is with most people a period of 
happiness. In England the traditional cheer- 
fulness of Christmas is certainly somewhat 
marred by high prices, and to the very poor 
the enormous cust of fuel is known to be a 
fruitful source of distress. In Russia the 
stove must be lighted as a matter of course 
for about seven months in the year; and 
once lighted, it matters not much, thanks to 
the double windows, whether the cold outside 
is more or less intense than usual. Of course 
a very large portion of the population,—that 
is to say, all who are engaged in agriculture, 
as well as builders, and generally those who 
labor out of doors,—are thrown out of work 
at the approach of winter. But the change 
is not, as it would be in other countries, from 
profitable work to destitution, but merely 
from one kind of labor to another. All these 
men have at least two trades, one for the 
winter and the other for the summer; and 
doubtless the well-known facility with which 
the Russian workman varies his occupation 
may be to some extent accounted for by the 
inevitable change which takes place in his 
employment and habits every autumn and 
every spring. By the time the corn has been 
threshed the streams which turn the water- 
mills are covered with ice, the soil is frost- 
bound, and, in the towns, building has become 
utterly impossible, if only from the fact that 
a few minutes’ exposure to the air would 
harden the mortar intostone. But the miller 
will take to weaving, the bricklayer will be- 
come a carpenter, the ploughman will turn 
sledge-driver. Some, as we have seen, will 
take provisions to the towns, and numbers of 
peasants will go to work in the factories, 
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which are always unusually brisk during the 
winter-months, whereas in the summer there 
is frequently a difficulty in procuring hands. 
And I have been assured, not by, Russians, 
but by Englishmen from Lancashire and 
Frenchmen from Alsace, that the readiness 
with which the Russian moujik adapts him- 
self to any kind of work, whether spinning, 
weaving, printing, or even machine-engray- 
ing, is marvellous. 

There are certain callings, also, which be- 
long exclusively to the winter. For instance, 
there is the sweep, whose occupation is en- 
tirely gone with the frost. Fortunately, how- 
ever, the sweep can work with the spade as 
well as with the broom. Then there is the 
extra dvornik, or porter, who sits outside the 
porte-cochére in his capacious sheep-skin (like 
a garment of tripe), while his fellow-dvornik 
is warming himself in-doors, or vice versd. In 
summer, one dvornik suffices, but the extra 
dvornik is luckily an excellent gardener. 
Speaking of gardeners, what a curious spec- 
tacle a procession of “ frozen-out gardeners,” 
such as is sometimes seen in England, would 
be to a Russian! Probably it would lead him 
to moralize on the disadvantages of a temper- 
ate climate, where, thanks to the entire ab- 
sence of precautions, we suffer more from heat 
than in India, and more from cold than in 
Siberia. 

But to return to the alternating system : in 
Russia it has one great advantage—that of 
abolishing the “slack season,”—the period of 
chémage,—during which the workman in 
France and England is frequently reduced to 
the position of a pauper. It also appears to 
relieve labor of a certain portion of its drudg- 
ery; the toil becomes less mechanical, and 
with each change of occupation a certain 
amount of energy is developed. Of course 
an excess of variety would render some kinds 
of skilled labor impossible, on the principle 
that “ Jack-of-all-trades is master of none; ” 
and, if carried beyond a certain point, might 
be the means of turning a nation of industri- 
ous men into a horde of vagabonds. But 
there is no reason why a laborer should be 
either a mere townsman or a mere rustic; 
and the union of city occupations with those 
of the country might be expected—other 
things being equal—to give a certain superi- 
ority to the working-classes of Russia over 
those of other nations. 

Doubtless the sight is not benefited by the 
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perpetual white, slightly relieved in the towns 
by the swarms of dark-blue pigeons on the 
house-tops, and the gray dust of the great 
thorougfares, when neither a thaw nor a snow- 
storm has recently taken place, and when the 
frozen mud and snow have been pounded and 
ground into a gravelly powder by the hoofs 
of the horses, and the iron-bound rails of the 
sledges. But as far as the pleasures of the 
eye are concerned, it may be said that the 
snow of a Russian winter is less disagreeable 
than the black mud, the gray mist, and the 
dirty yellow fog of the same season in Great 
Britain. At home we associate snow with 
darkness and gloom; but, when once the 
snow has fallen, the sky of Moscow is as 
bright and as blue as that of Italy; the at- 
mosphere is clear and pure; the sun shines 
for several hours in the day with a brightness 
from which the reflection of the snow be- 
comes perfectly dazzling; and if the frost be 
intense, there is not a breath of wind. The 
breath that really does attract your notice, is 
that of the pedestrians, who appear to be 
blowing forth columns of smoke or steam into 
the rarified atmosphere, and who look like so 
many walking chimneys or human locomo- 
tives. And if breath looks like smoke, smoke 
itself looks almost solid, Rise early when 
the fires are being lighted which are to heat 
the stoves through the entire day, and if the 
thermometer outside your window marks more 
than fifteen degrees, you will see the gray col- 
umns rising heavily into the air, until at a cer- 
tain height the smoke remains stationary, and 
hangs in clouds above the houses. Looking 
from some great elevation, such as the tower of 
Ivan Veliki in the Kremlin, you see these clouds 
beneath you, agitated like waves, and forming 
a kind of nebulous sea, which ‘is, however, 
soon taken up by the surrounding atmos- 
phere. : 

It is astonishing how much cold one can 
support when the sky is bright and the sun 
shining ; certainly ten or fifteen degrees more, 
by Réaumur’s thermometer, than when the 
day is dark and gloomy. And the effect is 
the same on all. On one of these fine frosty 
days there is unwonted cheerfulness in the 
look, unwonted energy in the movements of 
every one you meet. If there were the slight- 
est wind with so keen a temperature, you 
would feel, every time it grazed your face, as 
if you were being shaved with a blunt razor,— 
for to be cut with a sharp one is comparatively 
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nothing. But the air is calm; and as the 
day exhilarates you generally, it makes you 
walk more briskly than you are in the habit 
of doing in your shouba of cloth, wadding, 
and fur; and the result is, you are so warm, 
and so surrounded by sunshine, that, but for 
seeing the cold, yq@u might fancy yourself on 

the shores of the Mediterranean instead of 

on the banks of the Moskva, which is now a 
long, sinuous, shiny path of ice, like the trail 

of aserpent. In London, on a damp, foggy, 

sunless winter’s day, when the thermometer - 
is not quite down to freezing-point, the sys- 

tem is so depressed by the atmosphere and 

the cheerless aspect of the. streets, that you 

feel the cold more acutely than you would do 

on a sunshiny morning in Moscow with ten 

degrees of frost. In St. Petersburg, where 

the winter sun is at best but “ dimly bright,” 

and where the city is frequently enveloped in 

a mist (which is, however, ethereal vapor com- 

pared to the opaque fogs of London), the 

cold is, on the same principle, more severely 

felt than in Moscow. Nevertheless, in St. Pe- 

tersburg people go about far more lightly clad 

than in the more southern towns of the empire, 

for St. Petersburg is half a foreign city, and 

the numerous pedestrians have found it neces- 

sary to reject the ponderous shouba for a long 
wadded paletst with a fur collar. ‘The real 

Russian shouba is undoubtedly very warm ; 

for it enables the Moscow merchant to go 

upon ’Change, which in the old capital, during 

the coldest weather, is held in the open air, 

but, as the reader has been already informed, 

it is almost impoasible to walk in it, 

In considering the advantages and disad- 
vantages of a Russian winter, we should no 
forget the question of rain. It is evident, 
then, that where there is frost there can be 
no rain; and accordingly, for nearly six months 
in the year, you can dispense altogether with 
that most unpleasant encumbrance, the um- 
brella. For it must be remembered that in 
Russia the snow does not fall in the soft, 
feathery flakes to which we are accustomed in 
more temperate latitudes. It comes down ‘n 
showers of microscopic darts, which, inst ad 
of intercepting the light of the sun, lik the 
arrows of Xerxes’ army, glitter and sparkle 
in its rays as they reflect them in every direc- 
tion. The minute crystals, or rather crystal- 
line fragments, can be at once shaken from 
the collars of fur, on the points o* which they 
hang like needles, but above ail, like Epsom 











and the satin of the ladies’ cloaks they have 
scarcely any hold. 


ter is during the moonlight nights, when the 
wind is still and the snow deep on the ground. | 
In the streets the sparkliag trottior, which | 
appears literally paved with diamonds, is as 
hard as the agate floor of the Cathedral of 
the Annunciation in the Kremlin. In the 
country, where alone you can enjoy the night 
in all its beauty, the frozen surface crunches, 
but scarcely sinks beneath the sledge, as your 
trotka tears along the road as fast as the cen- 
tre horse can trot and the two outsiders gal- 
lop. For it is a peculiarity of the ¢trotka that 
the three horses which constitute it are har- 
nessed abreast ; and that while the one in the 
shafts, whose head is upheld by a bow, witha 
little bell suspended from the top, is trained 
to trot, and never to leave that pace, however 
fast it may be driven, the two who are har- 
nessed outside must gallop,-even if they gal- 
lop but six miles an hour ; though I must ad- 
mit that they are far more likely to be called 
upon to do twelve. Lastly, the troika must 
present a fan-like front; to produce which 
the driver tightens the outside reins till the 
heads of the outriggers stand out at an angle 
of forty or fifty degrees from that of the horse 
in the shafts. At the same time the centre 


horse trots with his head high in the air, while 
the two whose existences are devoted to gal- 
loping, have their noses depressed towards 
the ground, like bulls running at a dog. 
There may be enough moonlight to read by 
when the moon itself is obscured by clouds; 
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salts; and on the cloth of the men’s shoubas 





but when it shines directly on the white, er- 


A Goop ExameLe.—After the campaign of 
Italy, in the year 1799, when Souvaroff returned 
to St. Petersburg, Paul did not display much 
feeling of propriety in sending Koutaissoff to 
compliment the illustrious general upon his safe 


arrival. The witty and sharp warrior said to 
him, ‘“ Excuse, my dear count, an old man, 
whose memory slackens. I can recollect noth- 
ing about the origin of your illustrious family, 
or perhaps you got your title of count for some 
grand victory?” “I never was a soldier, 
prince,” replied the ex-valet. “Oh! then, you 
have nodoubt been an ambassador?” ‘“‘ No!” 
“Minister?” “ Neither.” “ What important 
post then did you occupy?” “TJ had the honor 
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mine-like snow, which covers the vast plains 
like an interminable carpet, the atmosphere 
j becomes full of light, and the night in its 
The most pleasant time of the whole win- , brightness, its solitude, and its silence, broken 


only by the bells of some distant team, re-' 
minds you of the calmness of an unusually 
quiet and beautiful day. As you turn away 
from the main road towards the woods, you 
pass groups of tall and slender birch-trees, 
with their white, silvery bark, and their deli- 
cate, thread-like fibres hanging in frozen 
showers from the ends of the branches, and 
clothing the birch with a kind of icy foliage, 
while the other trees wema‘n bare and ragged. 
The birch is eminently a winter tree, and its 
tresses of fibres, whether petrified and cov- 
ered with crystals by the frost, or waving 
freely in the breeze which has stripped them 
of their snow, are equally ornamental. The 
ground is strewed with the shadows of the 
trees, traced with exquisite fineness on the 
white snow, from which these lunar photo- 
graphs stand forth with wonderful distinct- 
ness. To drive out with an indefinite number 
of troikas to some village in the environs, or 
to the first station on one of the government 
roads, is a common mode of spending a fine 
winter’s night, and one which is equally popu- 
lar in Moscow and St. Petersburg. These 
excursions, which always partake more or less 
of the nature of a picnic, form one of the 
chief pleasures of the cold season. Of course 
such expeditions also take place during the 
day, but, whatever the hour of the departure, 
if there happen to be a moon that night, the 
return is sure not to take place before it has 
made its appearance. 






to serve his M@esty in the capacity of butler.” 
“ Well, that is very honorable, my dear count.” 
In this instant he rang the bell for his own but- 
ler, and addressed him in the following strain : 
“Tsay, Troschka! Ihave told you repeatedly 
every day, that you must give up drinking and 
thieving ; and you don’t Tisten to me. Now, 
look at that gentleman: he has been a butler 
like yourself, but being neither a drunkard nor 
a thief, you see him now a great equerry-in-wait- 
ing’to his Majesty, a knight of all the Russian 
orders, and Count of the Empire! You must 
follow his example.” — Prince Dolgorouly’s 
Handbook of the Principal Families of Russia. 
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From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
EDWARD IRVING. 

A GREAT preacher is a peculiar and unusual 
development of nature. It is hard to prevail 
upon people to confess, in this age, that there 
is any thing which cannot be learned—yet 
few will be bold enough to place this among 
the list of acquirable faculties. An orator 
must be born, like a poet; and even the lim- 
ited circle of natural orators shrinks mto pro- 
portions more contracted still, when we specify 
the manner of the oration. A great preacher 
requires additional gifts independent of the 
mere oratorical gift. While his influence 
lasts, it is such an influence as is possessed 
perhaps by no other development of genius— 
and of all the endowments of human nature, 
this is perhaps the rarest. Great command 
of language, and great skill in putting it to- 
gether, are powers of literature as well as 
oratory ; and the charm of voice and gesture 
are common to the actor and the mime as well 
as to the public speaker. When you add the 
two together, the result is a Burke or a Ma- 
caulay —a splendid, cold-blooded, dazzling 
mechanism of speech, so perfect in itself that 
it fills and satisfies the ear, and is independent 
of all other results—the voice of a charmer, 
to which the dullest cannot choose but listen. 
But these endowments will not make a great 
preacher of the highest fashion of that order 
of man. It lies in the nature of true oratory 
to produce this satisfaction and fullness of ear 
alike and mind. The buzz of applause is but 
the natural relief of that enthusiastic con- 
sciousness of something complete and unim- 
provable, with which we listen to those full, 
siquid, resonant sentences, which thrill us with 
a pleasure perhaps more perfect in its kind 
than any other intellectual enjoyment, Mu- 
sic does not approach it, for the very soul of 
music is wistful—and there isso other art in 
which we. cannot find something to be im- 
proved. There never was poem nor picture 
which did not leave something desirable un- 
accomplished, even in the consciousness of 
its devoutest admirer; but the great orator 
charms his audience by the most perfect and 
faultless expression of human art. If the 
speech is improvable, it is no longer oratory ; 
and thesnatural result of its perfection is, that 
the audience, excited to the highest point by 
that brilliant completeness, rest upon it, and 
stand still there, in a pause of admiring sstis- 
faction, acquiescence, and content. Friends 
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can but glory in the thought that all opposi- 
tion is silenced; enemies themselves, being 
human, can but hold their breath with the 
universal sentiment. A great oration defeats 
reason and every mundame faculty—makes 
an end of argument—fills, as with a meal, the 
hungry public appetite, which is so seldom 
content, and reduces the world to a condition 
of sudden calm and momentary unanimity, 
which no other exercise of power has a chance 
to bring, 

Few human things share this attribute of 
perfection. Is this so perfect, one wonders, 
because we shall have less need for this mor- 
tal tool of language in the other world? 

The effect of preaching is, and is meant to 
be, different. It is not the ineffable applause 
of an audience, satisfied and delighted to the 
highest extent of which it is capable, but a 
stir and tumult of new-awakened thought, a 
crowd of hasty, restless, eager suggestions, 
which surge around the great preacher, who 
has suddenly arrested the world. Content is 
the last thing in the world which this fashion 
of oratory engenders. The highest aim of 
the pulpit is to bring all men, in the first 
place, to such a noble discontent as will stir 
them to the deepest and most radical of revo- 
lutions. The end of preaching is something to 
be believed, something to be acted upon, some- 
thing to do. It has a practical application 
and purpose, which reaches beyond the range 
of oratory; and whereas the gift of the ora- 
tor, as bearing upon matters less important, 
may be exercised with a certain degree of 
calmness, and on a moderate amount of con- 
viction, the preacher who has a right to be 
called great, must first throw himself into his 
vocation with such a fervor and inspiration, 
that it is at risk of mind and balance, at risk 
of the very greatness he is winning that he 
exercises his prodigious power. He who 
would arrest the careless world in the midst 
its occupations; he who would compel the 
multitude to pause and listen; he who would 
startle the everyday quiet by instant procla- 
mation of that divine Might and Majesty— 
that awe and terror of death, that glory and 
solemnity of life unseen—which are nigh to 
every one of us, must first be so penetrated 
with the truth he speaks, so confident that 
what he speaks is startling, terrible, glorious, 
and of importance beyond all words, that the 
burden of his prophecy becomes well-nigh the 
tenure by which he holds his reason and his 
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life. This is not the devolopment of elo- 
quence, staid and dignified, which commands 
bishoprics and presidential chairs; it is not a 
gift necessary for the common nourishment of 
the church ; but it is the temper and mood of 
the old prophets—the cry of one who cometh 
from the wilderness—the special, arbitrary 
voice calling out from one age to another that 
world-wide report, with which these sentinels 
answer each other across the heads of a hun- 
dred generations, and which is not, and never 
will be while this world remains as it is, an 
“ All’s well.” 

The gift of preaching, in its widest and most 
general sense, is, let us be grateful for our 
privileges, the most universally diffused of all 
gifts. Happy is that man who has not expe- 
rienced its special development in his own 
immediate and closest surroundings, and who 
has yet to discover the remarkable fact, that 
it is the thing of all others for which his wife, 
his father, his mother, possibly even the ur- 
chin at his knee, is most perfectly qualified. 
We all preach, con amore, to the extreme 
extent of our chance; it is the one faculty 
common to mankind. Honest people, who 
are contracted by the limits of a private pos- 
sibility, take it out in revenge, as is natural, 
upon their friends; and anybody who ever 
has exercised the gift in public, is but too 
willing to repeat it on every feasible opportu- 
nity : but in this wide and general sense, we 
are grieved to say, the power of preaching is 
less popular and welcome than it ought to be. 
We are pleased to exercise it ourselves, but 
not to furnish material for the exercise, nor to 
receive it with due and becoming humility; 
so that it is impossible to deny that the word 
has become a synonym for a very unattractive 
necessity of life. And we are not sure that 
the general bulk of authorized preachers 
throw much light upon the matter, or im- 
prove in a high degree the regard in which 
we hold it. Men taken from all classes and 
complexion of mind, and placed in a position 
which largely enhances the natural human pro- 
clivity towards moral addresses and good ad- 
vice, stand on their little bit of platform every- 
where, most ready, and sometimes urgent, to 
tell us all that we have todo. We give them 
that respect which the very name of God’s 
service is enough to secure in this country ; 
but it is undeniable that we are not always 
seized upon, shaken out of our common leth- 
*rgy, and recalled to thoughts of our real ob- 
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ject and destination, by the ministrations of 
our authorized teachers. Perhaps the whole 
machinery of the churches has become too.ab- 
solute and regular for all the exigencies of 
this variable and changeful humanity; per- 
haps an extraordinary occasional office—the 
ministry of a wandering apostle—might be 
of more advantage than we are apt to sup- 
pose any thing so opposite to ordinary rule 
and decorum could be. At all events, it is 
true that preaching generally is tinctured with 
dullness to a very large extent, and that peo- 
ple do not go to church, except in special in- 
stances, with very lively expectations of what 
they are to hear there; while at the same 
time it remains certain that no art of human 
skill, or inspiration of human genius, has ever 
startled the world into such a universal ex- 
citement as this gift of preaching, in the 
hands of a man to whom Providence had 
given the mastery of its extraordinary power. 
It is not easy to pronounce upon the kind 
of qualities which make great preachers. 
They have been, like other great men, of dif- 
ferent character and different temperament 
throughout the different ages of the world. 
The one thing needful is that the speaker be 
possessed to the utmost extent of his capacity 
with the message which he bears to the world 
—that he be too much absorbed in this to 
take time for the small dishonesties of elo- 
quence—that he be beyond thought of effect, 
of reputation, of prudence, of the common 
barriers which limit common men—but that 
with a spontaneous flood and overflow he give 
forth what is in him in that unfailing confi- 
dence of response, sympathy, and comprehen- 
sion, which all great men have. It needs not 
that he should be wise or always right—these 
are qualities of quite another kind; perhaps 
it is even impossible that the full swell of a 
merely mortal voice should reach its height of 
sound at any time without a certain mixture 
of error; but it is certain that he who stands _ 
fearing and trembling over his words, and 
hesitates to say what he thinks, will, right or 
not, never be a great preacher. The man 
who is, does not take time to think what style 
of preaching his shall be—he does not make 
up his mind to address the intellectual, or the 
sentimental, or the imaginative; and the 
secret of his power is not, in the first place, 
the manner or the form, the diction or the 
argument, which he uses—but the force and 
fulness with which ‘he pours forth what is in 
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him—a glorious storm of reproof, of discon- 
tent, of longing, of hope, sorrow, rejoicing, 
exultation,—the voice and passion of a man, 
the praise and demonstration of God. 

It is not the calm of the pulpit, heaven 
knows—the calm of the pulpit drives us 
asleep, exasperates our everyday toils and 
sufferings with platitudes and _placidities, 
eoaxes our superficial sympathies, appeals to 
our feelings—as if men had time to have feel- 
ings in these hard laboring days, when every- 
body runs to and fro, and knowledge and 
sadness grow upon the burdened world; but 
the great preacher ventures to go into his 
pulpit a complete man, with all his natural 
griefs and loads upon him, not a whit less or 
more than God has laden him withal, and 
under the yoke, like us all, speaks, to us all, 
all that is in his heart. It is thus alone that 
one man rules over a thousand, that the com- 
mon limitations of space and number vanish, 
that the heart of the crowd is pricked with 
sudden consciousness of all it wants and has 
not—of all it has, and makes no thanksgiving 
for: such was the effect wrought some thirty 
years ago upon the curious crowds of London, 
by the extraordinary man whose name stands 
at the head of this page. 

At once the greatest and the saddest in- 
stance in modern records of his prophetic 
race—a man whose merest words lift up his 
reader still into an atmosphere, sublimed and 
enanged, out of the common breath—a man 
standing so close and full at gaze upon his God, 
that the dazzle of that glory made motes in 
the common sunshine, till the great soul fell 
astray, and pursued the motes instead of the 
light. How it happens that a career so won- 
derful has passed without record, save of the 
most trifling and unworthy kind, it is very 
hard to tell. Every circumstance of interest 
unites around a man, whe in himself is as 
perfect an example as any discrowned em- 
peror of the fickle popular favor, which 
crowns and kills, and, more touching and 
true than any Faustus, declares the mortal 
weakness which accompanies all the glory of 
human mind and spirit. He whose prime of 
strength was attended by the delicate flattery 
of the most delicate and noble, yet who died 
with a heart-break, forgotten of his worship- 
pers, a dethroned king—he whose errors have 
effloresced and blossomed out into a magni- 
tude he never dreamed of, almost hiding by 
the name they bear the true story of that life 
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which dimmed its glory by their means; and 
there is only some tenth-rate hack of litera. 
ture, or some Dissenting minister bent upon 
the edification and warning of his young men’s 
society, to read this epic to the world: In 
the sunless splendor of that sole place in 
Scotland which has preserved austere and 
noble walls for a fit shelter to such dust, lies 
this apostle, whose true sphere was the wor.d, 
but whom custom cramped into a span of 
ground too small to give him breathing-room, 
where his fiery soul consumed itself, and his 
light went out in darkness. A tragedy more 
noble or more pitiful has never been enacted 
in this great theatre of all tragic things. The 
world and the time, which have changed their 
fashion, have room now for other battles than 
those of arms, and know how a hero may be 
worsted and overthrown by means more subtle 
than the slaughter of hosts opposed ; and we 
cannot but think that this age, if it paused 
to look upon the picture, might spare its tears 
from Brutus and Coriolanus, to spend them 
over the uncommemorated grave of Edward 
Irving, a soul as great, a victor as famous, and 
an end as moving as theirs. 

This singular man was born in the end of 
the last century, in the little town of Annan 
—born of that Border country, full of ballads, 
full of traditions, meditative with long stretches 
of moorland, singing with burns and streams 
beyond counting, breaking forth into wistful 
hills, which is, perhaps, as fit a hurse for a 
poetic child as the grander mountain-country 
farther north; hills not great enough to over- 
awe, blooming with heather here and there, 
otherwheres seathed and yellow as if with a 
fiery breath—towers of defence upon high 
river sides, watching still, through narrow 
window and arrow-slit, with the jealous eye 
of age, how peaceful modern men come and 
go unchallenged on the southern road ;—soli- 
tary churchyards in unlikely, silent places, 
some with their rude death-chapel falling into 
the universal grave, some undistinguished 
even by such a mark as that—solemn hamlets 
of the dead; and everywhere running rivers 
and tributary burns—so frequent, that it is 
rare to be out of hearing of some tinkle of 
that fairy music—winding their pleasant way 
among the fields and trees— 

“ The muse a poet never fand her, 


Till by himsel’ he learned to wander 
Adown some trotting burn’s meander.” 


One can well suppose that Burns had this 
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rhythmical country in his thought when he 
identified thus, the most poetic and dramatical 
of all rural rambles, the walk which is accom- 
panied by a living, animate, and companion- 
able stream, the very minstrel and story-teller 
of nature. This south country divides its 
heart, according to the different likings of its 
population, between the faint yet martial 
reminiscences of the old: fights of the March, 
and those stories of the Covenanters which 
hang about every glen. The last are the 
most vivid, as is natural; and Professor Ay- 
toun himself could win little favor for Claver- 
house, and still less for the Claverhouse of the 
district—the “ Lagg” who, in that country- 
side, impersonates the most diabolical ideas of 
persecution—among the cottages and farm- 
houses of Annandale, where the fervor of 
popular execration, and the fiery partisanship 
of popular sympathy, have not yielded yet to 
forgetfulness and time. In the little metropo- 
lis of this district, with the wan water of An- 
nan at his father’s door, and tawny Solway 
rushing on his banks almost within hearing, 
Edward Irving was born. There he shared 
his child’s porridge with Hugh Clapperton of 
Africa, and learned his boy’s lessons, where, 
some time after, another boy called Thomas 
Carlyle, born of that same big race and poetic 
country, received the like instruction; and 
whether the tidal swell and daily ode of the 
great. Firth close by, rung into the lad’s ear 
and heart till they grew at last to the climax 
and cadence of his own grand sentences, we 
cannot tell; though to our own thinking the 
stormy Solway echoes continually through the 
preposterous, intolerable, magnificent chant 
of his great countryman. But at least Irving’s 
genius, like Carlyle’s, betrays the inspiration 
of his district. It is stormy, hilly, irregular, 
full of the swell and passion of nature—the 
climaxes and choruses in which all natural 
music abounds. 

These were deepened by associations which 
belonged to that scene and landscape. To 
strangers accustomed to more impressive ec- 
clesiastical services, the forms of the Church 
of Scotland are bald and meagre; but it 
needs to be a child in a Scottish church-loy- 
ing household, to know what a romance and 
enthusiasm may be gathered around this 
grave and simple worship. All the more be- 
cause it is unimaginative, the fervid imagina- 
tion builds upon that austere superstructure of 
doctrine and faith; and itis no marvel to the 
THIRD SERIES. LIVING AGE, 181 
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young Presbyterian, inexperienced and hero-» 
ical, that peasant “confessors ” should have 
died by the score for that which the world 
calls freedom of worship and religious liberty; 
but which the Scottish ecclesiastic, not choos- 
ing these terms, names more abstrusely “ the 
Headship of Christ.” This distinction is 
worthy to be considered when one looks at 
the character of such a man as Irving. It 
seems to lie at the very foundation at once of 
his greatness and his errors. Destitute of 
those imaginative accessories which catch the’ 
lighter wing of fancy as it soars, the Church 
of Scotland has little protection against the 
grave, fervent, prophet imagination which 
avenges itself upon her simplicity by carrying 
to a wild extreme the spirituality which she 
prizes. The outside world, when it has re- 
garded with any thing beyond a passing cu- 
riosity the singular and eventful course of 
ecclesiastical history in Scotland, has ever 
attributed to the external and visible cause 
the struggles which itsaw. The Covenanters 
suffered for religious liberty—the Seceders, of 
a recent date, for the democratic principle 
that ministers should be chosen by the peo- 
ple. So the public generally supposes; but 
put the question to one of the sufferers, and 
he will scout your explanation. Neither for 
democratic rule, nor liberty of worship—for 
“the Headship of Christ!” This is the idea 
with which all the graver spirits of the Pres- 
byterian community identify the martyrdoms 
of their fathers ; and this is the principle with 
which the disrupted portion of the Scottish 
Church justifies its own sacrifice. That the 
Church is an absolutely-constitutioned king- 
dom, over which Christ reigns—that the Sy- 
nods and Assemblies of that Church are guilty 
of high treason if they acknowledge any other 
authority there but that of their sole King 
and Head—and that the sway of that elabo- 
rate ecclesiastical polity, with all its legal 
forms and courts of appeal, is absolute, be- 
cause it is Christ’s appointment, and bears rule 
under Him—is the leading idea of Presby- 
terian church government; an idea great in 


the abstract, but dangerous enough in the 


hands of common men, and capable of being : 
misconstrued into the basis of a vulgar pa- 
pacy. Bnt we confess it is not very easy to 
convey the living power and influence of this 
thought as it did exist, and does exist, to per- 
sons unacquainted with these hereditary prin- 
ciples of the Scotch Church. Nothing is so 
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common as the idea that the Church of Scot- 
land is the most democratic of all corpora- 
tions; but so far as principle and intention 
go, nothing can be more mistaken; the de- 
mocracy and the religious liberty come by the 
way—secondary matters ; whereas the princi- 
ple is that of the highest and most positive of 
monarchial institutions. The great historian 
of those troubled times, when the gJast Stuart 
reigned, and when “the persecution” was at 
its height, can understand no more of this 
fountain-head of Presbyterian resistance than 
to set down the refusal of the poor girl who, 
drowning on the sands of Wigtown, would 
not say “God save the King,” as an amazing 
and altogether unintelligible example of big- 
otry and the doctrine of reprobation! What 
chance, then, have we to convey a better idea 
to our excellent reader, who, perhaps, is not 
so able as Lord Macaulay? But the boys in 
Annandale who were in training for the min- 
- istry—the lads who heard these martyr-tales 
till their young blood boiled as with a present 
and personal tyranny—the theological shep- 
herds on the hills, and ploughman-elders in 
the furrow, not only understood, but believed, 
and were ready to dare as much again in the 
fervor of their hearts. This strong, national, 
unanimous assertion of a principle quite be- 
yond demonstration—of a dominion totally 
invisible, and of the spirit, yet extending an 
absolute and formal authority over everyday 
matters and objects—and the fact that re- 
ligious liberty and personal freedom of faith 
are always kept secondary and subservient, 
rather accidents of blessing which have be- 
fallen the true servants of the King, than 
things for which they have fought at first hand 
—is a thing which should never be lost sight 
of in the consideration of Scottish religious 
character, and which, above all others, is of 
importance to the character of Irving, a sub- 
limated type and revelation of the deeper 
thoughts and dangers common to all impas- 
sioned men. 

With this principle, gleaned not only from 
theological teaching and the standards of the 
Church, but from every martyr’s grave and 
glen of covenanting worship, a truth beyond 
question to his eager spirit—that power and 
authority are from Christ alone, service and 
devoir due to Christ alone—and that all ex- 
ternal matters are external and secondary to 
that strait and close allegiance, the theocratic 
rule—Edward Irving set out upon his life. It 
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is said he was cast in the strongest mould of 
man, a superb hyman creature, nobly devel- 
oped, able for any thing and every thing, 
ready to be a Xavier or a Loyola as occasion 
called. Occasion, as it happened, called the 
boy to neither. For the ripening of his gen- 
ius and the youth of his spirit, the calm, ordi- 
nary discipline of the Scotch probationer was 
enough. He dropped into a school as young 
ministers in Scotland were wont to drop, and 
went out of hearing of his own irregular, ec- 
centric Firth to gain a broader note of music 
from the stately flood which parts from Edin- 
burg and the golden Lothians the kingdom of 
Fife. He became a schoolmaster in Kirk- 
caldy while he was still a youth; and by and 
by brought to the same place and school his 
countryman, Thomas Carlyle. Strange blank 
of human nature, which holds its steady aver- 
age in spite of all excitements! One does 
not know that any thing has ever come of the 
Kirkcaldy boys who chanced upon such teach- 
ings; that marvellous yoke of winged steeds 
did not carry the chariot to its goal with 
shouts of triumph as one might have expected, 
and made little more commotion in their race 
than any tame couple of educational ploughers 
whg know nothing of Pegasus. In the manse 
of Kirkcaldy, at that period, was a parish pas- 
tor of the old type of hereditary Scottish 
ministers, who rejoiced over and perceived the 
mightiness of the lads beside him; and the 
two young schoolmasters walked and talked 
with the fittest auditory that could have been 
provided for their youth—young daughters of 
the manse, as, full of intelligence and appre- 
hension as their companions were of genius 
—stimulating the speculations, the discussions, 
and the overflowing fancy of that early time, 
by the subtle and indescribable impulse whicha 
woman’s mingled sympathy and contradiction 
give to the powers and imaginations of a 
young man. Imagine the two big men of 
Annandale, with the dew upon their boyish 
genius, and all their future glories still un 
known, and the girls, who doubtless rever- 
enced and mocked them as girls use, witting 
nothing of the fame and the disaster—the 
good report and the bad report—the conquest 
and the overthrow which waited on that fur- 
ther way! The scene charms like a picture; 
and there was not wanting either that touch 
of warmer interest, without which, let philoso- 
phers say what they will, the record of young 
life is always incomplete. Two of the four 
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were lovers; for Irving had found his future 
bride in the Kirkealdy manse. 

This time was the time of the young man’s 
preparation for all his future work. His read- 
ing was not perhaps the fashion of reading 
most in use among Scotch probationers ; and 
the long pause which he had to make before 
engaging at first hand in the immediate duties 
of ministerial work, left his eager and impas- 
sioned mind full room to consider and note 
the imperfections of the religious community 
around him. 


“T have been accused,” he writes at a later 
date, “of affecting the antiquated manner 
of ages and times now forgotten. The writ- 
ers of those times are too much forgotten, I 
lament, and their style of writing hath fallen 
much out of use; but the time is fast ap- 


away from our prose, as it is fast departing 
from our poetry. I fear not to confess that 
Hooker, and Taylor, and Baxter, in theology 
—Bacon, and Newton, and Locke, in philos- 
ophy, have been my companions, as Shaks- 
peare, and Spenser, and Milton, have been in 
poetry. I cannot learn to think as they have 
done, which is the gift.of God; but I can 
teach myself to think as disinterestedly, and 
to express as honestly what I think and feel ; 
which I have, in the strength of God, en- 
deavored to do, They are my models of 
men—of Englishmen, and of authors. My 
conscience could find none so worthy, and 
the world hath acknowledged none worthier. 
They were the fountains of my English 
idiom ; they taught me forms for expressing 
my feelings; they showed me the construc- 
tion of sentences, and the majestic flow of 
continuous discourse. Their books were to 
me like a concert of every sweet instrument 
of the soul and heart and strength and 
mind. They seemed to think and feel and 
imagine and reason all at once, and the re- 
sult is to take the whole man captive in the 
chains of the sweetest persuasion.” 


Thus, according to his own judgment, he 
formed his style; but the perfervidum inge- 
nium Scotorum burns too warmly through 
the stately speech to suggest to his audience 
the judicious Hooker, or the princely calm 
of Bacon. Solway and the winds had their 
share in it, though the orator does not own 
their power; and the young man who sur- 
rounded himself in his study with these old 
potentates of thought, standing in the unwil- 
ling pause of youthful genius, restrained by 
Providence till his time came, looking on, 
restless and indignant, while meaner men 
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which he burned to plunge, made such obser- 
vations as such a man was like to make upon 
the fashion of the warfare in which he was 
most interested, and where his true vocation 
lay. One cannot doubt, from his own words, 
that Irving, voiceless, and chafing at his own 
unwilling silence, had sat through many a 
monotonous Sabbath, listening, and scarce 
able to contain himself, while dull and tedi- 
ous voices drowsed through the hour-long 
sermon, in a style which no critic could dream 
of objecting to, and which was as different 
from Hooker and from Milton as it was alien 
to all nature ; and this, too, helped to mature 
into its future character his vehement soul. 
Had he risen into immediate renown in his 
earlier youth, as he might have done, it is 
very like that a difference of development 
would have happened to his genius. As it 
was, the original independence of his theo- 
cracy gained fire and distinctness by his pro- 
bation. We never'see the imperfections of 
the existing combatant so well as when we 
wait breathless with eagerness to take his 
place, more especially should we be con- 
vinced that the place is properly, and by na- 
ture, ours. It was thus that Irving gradually 
unshackled himself of those curbs of custom 
and law which regulated tacitly the tone and 
thought of the preachers whom he heard, as 
it does of most preachers at: all times; and 
in spite of his strong national enthusiasm, 
and fervent love of his mother Church, came 
by degrees to recognize only God, his Mas- 
ter, and his own mind and conscience, as the 
rule of what he ought to say: not that he 
ceased to reverence the law and polity, which 
was always dear to him, or disowned the au- 
thority of the Church which he served; but 
that his scorn of the limited range and igno- 
ble thought of the common strain of preach- 
ing, confined, as he believed it to be, by mod- 
ern rules and proprieties, not binding upon 
any man who was truly commissioned of 
God, thrust him more and more upon that 
isolated’ platform of direct responsibility—to 
his Master, and not to any one beneath— 
which by and by made the great soul giddy 
in its solitude, and turned the natural long- 
ing for sympathy and brotherhood into a su- 
pernatural and suicidal, yet most pathetic 
yearning for sympathies and voices, mysteri- 
ous and ecstatic, out of the unseen. 

His own opinion of ordinary pulpit minis- 





carried on with lower powers the battle into 


trations, formed in this time of silence, when 
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he had to listen where, in the fervor of his 
youth, he longed to speak, he expresses fer- 
vently and boldly as soon as he has the op- 
portunity, and always by way of explanation 
and apology for his own preaching, which 
bore a difference, and which proper persons 
~ made objections to. 


“ Some preachers,” he writes, “are traders 
from port to port, following the customary 
and approved course; others adventure over 
the whole ocean of human concerns. The 
former are hailed by the common voice of 
the multitude, whose course they hold; the 
latter blamed as idle, often suspected of hid- 
ing deep designs, always derided as having 
lost all guess of the proper course. Yet of 
the latter class of preachers was Paul the 
apostle, who took lessons of none of his 
brethren when he went up to Jerusalem: of 
the same class was Luther the reformer, who 
asked counsel of nothing but his Bible, and 
addressed him singlehanded to all the exi- 
gents of his time; of the same class was 
Calvin, the most lion-hearted of churchmen, 
whose independent thinking hath made him 
a name to live, and hath given birth to valu- 
able systems, both of doctrine and polity. 
Such adventurers, under God, this age of the 
world seems to us especially to want. There 
are ministers enow to hold the flock in pas- 
ture and in safety; but where are they to 
make inroads upon the alien, to bring in the 
votaries of fashion, of literature, of senti- 
ment, of policy, and of rank, who are con- 
tent, in their sensual idolatries, to do without 
piety to God, and love to him whom he hath 
sent? Where are they to lift up their voice 
against simony, and acts of policy, and servile 
dependence upon the great ones of this earth, 
and shameful seeking of ease and pleasure, 
and anxious amassing of money, and the 
whole cohort of evil customs which are over- 
spreading the church? ‘Truly it is not stag- 
ers who take on the customary form of their 
office, and go the beaten round of duty, and 
then lie down content; but it is daring ad- 
venturers who shall eye from the grand emi- 
nence of a holy and heavenly mind all the) 
grievances which religion underlies, and all | 
the obstacles which stay her course—and 
then descend, with the self-denial and faith | 
of an apostle, to. set the battle in array 
against them.” 


| 








These same sentiments, with a still bolder 
note, he proclaims once more in the preface 
to his first publication :— 

“Until the servants of the living God do 
pass the limits of pulpit theologies and = 
S exhortations, to take weapons in t eir 
iand gathered out of every region in which 
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the life of man or his faculties are interested, 
they shall never have religion triumph and 
domineer in a country as beseemeth her high 
original, her native majesty, and her eternity 
of freely-bestowed well bag. To which the 
ministers of religion should bear their atten- 
tion to be called, for until they thus acquire 
the password which is to convey them into 
every man’s encampment, they speak to that 
man from a distance, and at disadvantage, 
It is but a parley; it is no conference nor 
treaty, nor business-like communication, To 
this end they must discover new vehicles for 
conveying the truth as it is in Jesus into the 
minds of the people—poetical, historical, sci- 
entific, political, and sentimental vehicles. 
For in each of these regions some of the 
population dwell, with all their affections, 
who are as dear in God’s sight as are others ; 
and why they should not be come at—why 
means should not be taken to come at them,. 
can any good reason be assigned? ‘They 
pee for teaching gypsies, for teaching 

argemen, for teaching miners, by appre- 
hending their ways of conceiving and esti- 
mating truth; why not prepare for, teaching 
imaginative men, and political men, and legal 
men, and scientific men, who bear the world 
in hand? and having got the key to their 
several chambers of delusion and resistance, 
why not enter in and debate the matter with 
their souls, that they may be left without ex- 
cuse ? Meanwhile, I think we ministers are 
without excuse.” 


Such were the thoughts which grew and 
ripened in the mind of Edward Irving as he 
sat in thechurch of Kirkcaldy, or in other ad- 
jacent churches, listening with all the dis- 
satisfaction and restlessness which are like to 


befall the classes he described. The one 
reverenced voice of the excellent parish minis- 
ter who received there the full honor of his 
office, did not shut the young man’s ears to 
less worthy voices. He heard the usual 
drowse of routine preaching; he heard the 
commonplace orator sailing calmly over the 
uncomprehended depths, and making compla- 
cent appeals to the “ feelings ” of his hearers; 
and while he kept silence, his heart burned. 
Noting every thing with an instinctive human 
apprehension which nothing can purchase, he 
learned to see what apostolic work waited a 
modern prophet, and how unfit were these 
common hands to lift the shining reins and 
guide the heavenly steeds, and urge forth 
through the very throng of the highway, in 
triumph and glory, the chariot of the Lord. 
In that quietness his work grew and shaped 
itself to his ambition; and his ambition took 
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fire from the thought of that work to which 
no man put his hand—an ambition well 
worthy of such a spirit. And, doubtless, be- 
fore his very eyes came gleaming forth, in 
charmed imaginations, crowds more brilliant, 
and more inteut, if that were possible, than 
those who afterwards realized the prophetic 
fancy; and an issue more magnificent and 
lasting than preacher, since the Apostles, has 
ever made on earth. For it was no accidental 
and unlooked-for fortune that drew these 
crowds about him in after-days; it was the 
big design of his heart growing into fire and 
eagerness as he kept silence, and looked forth 
on the world, and saw not, like his Master, 
that there was no man to help, but that most 
men were busied in corners, and did not dis- 
cern the vast necessity which grew dark and 
terrible—a wall which they could not pene- 
trate—before their very steps. This percep- 
tion fixed the scope of his desires; and it is 
impossible to read his own self-explanations 
without feeling that to be merely pastor ‘of a 
certain congregation never entered into the 
intentions of Irving, but that he felt already 
his vocation seizing on him with the urgency 
of inspiration not to be denied—the vocation 
not of a habitual edifier and consoler, the 
husbandman of a hedged and cultivated bit 
sf garden, but of an apostle and prophet 
errant to the world—a mailed knight con- 
secrate and sworn to war and to conquest— 
“such an adventurer” as he himself there- 
after described, and made apparent to the 
common sight of men. 

This silence and these thoughts could, of 
course, last only for a time. What might 
have happened to Edward Irving had he held 
the learned leisure of a Fellowship, happened 
to him in the Kirkcaldy school. There came 
a climax to the vigil, when it was no longer 
within the possibilities of human nature to be 
still and wait. The ripening life and unquiet 
thoughts broke loose from that youthful an- 
chorage, quickened, no doubt, by the stimula- 
tion common to men in like position, of a long 
betrothal, and a natural anxiety to enter upon 
the full individual existence of maturity. Un- 
provided for the future, he threw himself upon 
the world, bent upon exercising his true voca- 
tion one way or other, though he saw no 
opening as to the how. He preached—but 
either his preaching was still chaotic and ob- 
scure, the falsetto voice of youth, or else the 
auditory were too much startled to appreciate 
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its real excellences. From one cause or an- 
other, he found no favor with his contempo- 
raries and countrymen—and, failing a mission 
at home, began to occupy himself with 
thoughts of a mission among the heathen, the 
manner of which imagination one may learn 
from the discourse upon Missions preached, 
years after, to the amazement and dismay of 
all concerned—which shows plainly enough 
that this prophet had no mind to offer himselt 
as a stipendiary to any of the Societies, or to 
be held in the leash of any Exeter Hall. 
Ruminating this thought, and full of dreams 
of such journeys and labors as Paul accom- 
plished in his days, he was led somehow— 
one cannot see how, for the Church bore al- 
most such comparative rank among metro- 
politan churches, despite of “ Presbyterian 
parity,” as a cathedral might hold—to the 
pulpit of St. George’s in Edinburgh, where 
the unpopular probationer had Dr. Chaimers 
among his audience. Nothing followed for 
the moment. Disgusted and disappointed, 
and sick at heart, he dropped into a chance 
steamboat, and went to Ireland, with a caprice 
not unusual to solitary and discontented men, 
to solace his vexed spirit with a lonely jour- 
ney, and blow his disappointment away by the 
free winds and open air of an unknown scene 
—a very admirable and wise remedy, as most 
people have learned nowadays, This journey 
was interrupted by a call into the battle 
where he longed to be. Without delay, the 
eager young man returned to ascertain in 
downright and plain simplicity whether the 
Glasgow congregation, among whom Dr. 
Chalmers desired his assistance, would toler- 
ate his ministrations. “I will preach to them 
if you think fit,” said the sincere giant, “but 
if they bear with my preaching, they will be 
the first people who have borne with it.” 
The honest citizens of St. Mungo were, how- 
ever, wiser than he gave them credit for. 
They were not “so far left to themselves” as 
to reject one of the greatest orators of their 
age, even in the bud—and Irving began his 
true work, and opened his eager mouth at 
last. 

He was the “ assistant minister ” of the con- 
gregation of which Dr. Chalmers was the 
head—in other words, he was simply the 
curate, holding just such a place as a young 
man in deacon’s orders holds in the Church 
of England; the difference is merely a differ- 
ence of words—words which, like every thing 
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else in Presbyterian diction, are held to rep- 
resent a severe and strict “ principle.” And 
here Irving had reached, at length, to that in- 
terval of real discipleship and willing service 
which his previous experience wanted. He 
chafed no longer at unworthy voices, burned 
no longer over his own silence, but combined 
a quaint acknowledgement of his former un- 
; popularity, “this congregation is almost the 
first in which our preaching was tolerated,” 
and of the moderate degree of appreciation 
which he had still attained, “we know that 
our imperfections have not been hid from 
your eyes, and that they have alienated some 
from our ministry,”—an acknowledgment 
which would be humorous and odd, but for 
its evident most grave and simple sincerity— 
with the most affectionate enthusiasm, and 
love for his work and his leader. He tells 
the story himself with the ingenuous fulness of 
his nature, in the dedication of his first pub- 
lished work, which is inscribed. to Dr. Chal- 
mers, his “ honored friend,” in these wonls :-— 


“TI thank God, who directed you to hear 
one of my discourses when I had made up 
my mind to leave my native land for solitary 
travel in foreign parts. That dispensation 
brought me acquainted with your good and 
tender-hearted nature, whose splendid accom- 
plishments I knew already—and you now live 
in the memory of my heart more than my 
admiration. While I labored as your assist- 
ant, my labors were never weary, they were 
never enough to express my thankfulness to 
God for having associated me with such a 
man, and my affection to the man with whom 
I was associated. . . . The Lord be with you 
and your household, and render unto you 
manifold for the blessings which you have 
rendered unto me. I could say much about 
these Orations which I dedicate to you; but 
I will not mingle with any literary or theologi- 
cal discussion this pure tribute of gratitude 
and affection, which I render to you before 
the world as I have already done into your 
private ear.” 

He lived and worked in Glasgow for three 
years, in such a noble graceful subordination 
as genius delights to pay to genius; but still 
feeling upon his big heart the cramp of local 
position and limit, kept dreaming in his study 
by himself over that mission of the Christian 
knight-errant, which Nature, with instinctive 
wisdom, kept still suggesting in his solitary 
ear. Weare much tempted to show by his 
own words what manner of mission that was 
which attracted the mind and imagination of 
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Irving: it was not such a mission as modern 
preachers use—it was, we fear, a grand, im- 
possible imagination, only to be conceived in 
minds heroical and of an antique-apostolic 
strain; but the very singularity and impracti- 
cable nature of the thought makes it suitable 
to Irving, and helps to show the entire unity, 
simplicity, and sincerity of all his projects and 
ideas. A missionary, in his conception, was 
not a man either to be paid or commanded 
by vulgar committees and commonplace com- 
binations of religious men. “Up, up with 
the stature of this character!” cried the 
preacher, gazing abroad over the blank of dis- 
mayed yet entranced faces which looked to 
hear a plea for a society, and seeing, instead 
of that, only the old enthusiast imagination 
of his own glorious youth; “it is high as 
heaven; its head is above the clouds which 
hide the face of heaven from earth-born men. 
Though none of those who at present respect- 
ably bear the honors of the name come near 
to it, still let it stand, that, being ever in their 
eye, they may approach it more and more 
near. Though none of this generation can 
bear the palm of it away, some of our chii- 
dren may. And though none of our children 
should reach it nearer than their fathers, 
some of our children’s children may.” Amd 
the great optimist hurries on in his own 
breathless conception of a man who went 
forth without scrip or purse, without sword 
or cloak—forth to take what was set before 
him, as the first disciples did—to pass from 
one city to another as the first disciples 
passed, and to have for his pay and reward 
souls saved and kingdoms won, but nothing 
less nor more. Such was the missionary 
office over which he pondered as he sat 
retired from the busy work of the Glasgow 
parish ; where still he had not found the free- 
dom for which his soul yearned ; and once 
more, amid these thoughts and projects, he 
was summoned to a work as urgent, and more 
near. “ Well,” he writes, “do,I remember 
the morning, when, as I sat in my lonely 
apartment meditating the uncertainties of a 
preacher’s calling, and revolving in my mind 
purposes of missionary work, this stranger 
stepped in upon my musing, and opened to 
me the commission with which he had been 
charged.” This commission was a request 
that he would preach to the poor remnant of 
a congregation which hung together in the 
Caledonian Chapel in London, in Hatton Gar- 
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den, wherever that unknown locality may be. 
There were fifty seatholders, and a little 
nucleus of that old fashion of Scotch church- 
men who are not common in our days—abso- 
lute, positive, high-handed Presbyterians, who 
kept the discouraged little community afloat 
somehow by sheer persistence and determin- 
ation. The church had a connection with a 
Caledonian Asylum which still exists, and on 
account of that had some stipendiary aid from 
the Government, and an amount of semi- 
royal patronage. Whether it was the pre- 
science of a conqueror which flashed upon 
his mind, what battles and victories were 
there to be achieved, or whether it was but 
the necessity for an independent field of 
action which influenced him, Irving seized at 
once upon the proposal, which by no means 
conveyed to a common mind any remarkable 
promise of fame. He preached, and was 


found, “acceptable” to the handful of peo- 
ple; and so strong was his impulse towards 
this place and work, that the condition of 
being able to preach in Gaelic did not 
discourage him for a moment. He made 
up his mind to proceed to the Highlands 
forthwith and “ master their ancient tongue,” 


an intention which he himself states as a 
proof of “the steadiness of purpose with 
which I desired to preach the Gospel in 
London.” This waste of time, however, was 
not necessary—the condition yielded to the 
man; he was ordained in the church of 
Annan, where he had been baptized; and in 
1822, thirty years old, in the prime of his 
youthful manhood, a bridegroom and a con- 
queror, came to London to his glory and his 
fate. 

Within three months the fifty were fifteen 
hundred—a year, and all the mighty world 
of English modern life swelled round the 
pulpit of the Scottish preacher, who dared 
say out his heart. With wonder, with awe, 
with criticism—some to fall into fashionable 
worship of a fashionable idol—some to ad- 
mire with technical and scientific admiration 
—some to watch with cold philosophic eye 
how the blood coursed in those living veins, 
and the heart throbbed under the fulness of 
its inspiration—the great glittering stream of 
Society poured into those walls where fifty 
undistinguished people had called an undis- 
tinguished Scotch probationer to preach to 
them. And then occurred perhaps the most 
wonderful spectacle that has ever been seen 
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in this wonderful town—a sight that makes 
it easy to understand How everybody rushed 
to the besieged doors, and great and small 
fell under the universal enchantment. There 
he stood in his pulpit, this great, ingenuous, 
candid, open soul, with whom it was not pos- 
sible to divorce heart from mind, or affec- 
tions from belief—stood there revealing him- 
self in all the fervor of his mighty gifts, 
amazing a superficial world by the sight of a 
true human heart a-throb with all the noblest 
sentiments of life, breathing, beating, palpi- 
tating, before their very eyes. We cannot 
agree with his great compatriot, that it was 
but Fashion, who, “ by a fatal chance,” “ cast 
her eye upon him,” any more than we can 
agree wholly to find the root of his aberra- 
tions in the fact that Fashion, “going her 
idle way, forgot this man, who unhappily 
could not in his turn forget.” The fascina- 
tion was stronger than a mere caprice of the 
beau monde. It was nothing less than that 
sight of all others which moves beyond every 
spectacle of earth the interest of men. This 
man did not preach as preaching had been 
hitherto—he lived in his pulpit as in a gleam- 
ing lantern fitted round with microscopic 
lenses, through which the curious eye—in 
warm love and reverence—in cold science 
and observation—even in impertinence and 
vulgar wonder—could see each heart-beat, 
and discover how the life-breath went and 
came in that majestic and‘impassioned soul. 
To very few men is this self-revelation possi- 
ble, even were it expedient—it was to Irving 
a necessity of his office. He could not, and 
never could, separate himself—the living man 
—from that manifestation of himself which 
appeared in the pulpit. Going there as 
everywhere else, he went complete, attired in 
all the fulness of his nature; and the world 
outside, conscious of its own veiled soul, came 
here to gaze, to peep, to wonder, as at a liv- 
ing miracle. There was nothing marvellous 
then in his doctrine, and his style was the 
noblest and most picturesque English. The 
piquancy of the spectacle lay in this particu- 
lar, that everybody gazing could see how the 
thoughts rose, how the fire burned, how the 
pulses of a giant nature beat. Edward Irv- 
ing in his pulpit was not a mere preacher ex- 
pounding with wonderful eloquence a sacred 
subject—he was himself, disclosing with a 
noble, unconscious simplicity how himself 
stood before his God, and how the eager 
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course of life rushed onward still within him, 
impetuous, enthusiastic, sincere, aiming ever 
forward, seeking a perpetual progress to bet- 
ter things. That he might be elated by the 
intoxication of all that world of eyes bent 
upon his single look, nobody can refuse to 
believe; but to our own thinking it seems 
evident, first of all, that a more subtle influ- 
ence still was at work upon him. He stood 
for the first time free and unconfined, with a 
world to teach, and God to answer to. 
Spurred by that thought, his high imagina- 
tion, his fervid heart, his straightforward and 
uncompromising soul rose high with an im- 
pulse and afflatus next to inspiration. Next 
to it!—only sundered by that marvellous and 
melancholy hair’s-breadth—that whereas the 
miraculous inspiration of Heaven is secured 
from error, the inspiration half-miraculous of 
genius and love—even when that love is the 
love of God—has no such safeguard—that 
even the rapidity and fervor of the wondrous 
race betray the mere human footstep into 
stumbling; and that the mortal eye, intent 
upon God to such an absorbing extent as this, 
dazzles and grows unsteady by mere effect of 
nature, and by the very glory of the vision 
becomes unable to see. 
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the startled world came to gaze at him as at 
a dramatic spectacle, more marvellous and 
more touching than any other wonder within 
its knowledge. The fascination of interest 
with which a breathless audience watches the 
Somnambula, passing in her charmed sleep 
where wuking foot would tremble to tread, 
scarcely deserves to be named as a shadow of 
that interest with which his audience watched 
this incomprehensible preacher passing in all 
his strength of manhood through those vis- 
ionary regions, intent upon reaching closer to 
the God whom, like Moses, he longed to see. 
They crowded to gaze at him in that miracu- 
lous journey of his; they watched how his 
thoughts flowed Godward with a flood and 
torrent which was not to be described; 
they stood by spellbound while he crossed 
upon that trembling bridge of sublimed 
thought which his royal imagination con- 
ceived as the surest highway, and heard him 
call them on to follow with a thrill of strange 
emotion. He was to that generation a sign 
and a wonder, like the old prophets. They 
had seen outside men before in all circum- 
stances, and were hard to astonish; but they 
were startled out of all their composure when 
called on to witness this progress and passion 


Such is the explanation which seems to us | of a heart. 


to throw most light upon the future life of 
Edward Irving. The old theocracy was 
mighty in his thoughts; he was Christ’s ser- 
vant, commissioned to preach to statesmen 
and princes the headship of Christ; and 
thrilling in every vein with the greatness of 
his prophetic burden, yet moving onward 
with “the glory and the joy” which belongs 
to the poetic nature, fuli of delight and ex- 
hiliaration in the noble exercise of his own 
powers, it was not singularity at which he 





For some five years Irving proceeded in 
the full height and culmination of his genius, 
throwing forth, with the prodigality and exu- 
berance of a wealth which knew no. limit, 
orations so splendid and addresses so heart- 
stirring that it is hard to understand how they 
ean have fallen into partial oblivion, and 
gathering audiences of the noblest, highest, 
and most intelligent in the land to heara 
Gospel which no man could accuse of erzor 
or heresy. What one has to observe in these 


aimed, nor original views, nor the applause of | magnificent examples of religious oratory, is, 


crowds. 
Lord,” “ searching what and what manner of 
things the Spirit of Christ which was in 
him did signify,” and eager to bring some- 
thing greater and greater still out of the pro- 
fovnd depth of the Godhead which he lived 
to contemplate, and preached to declare. 
His intoxication was not that of vulgar flat- 
tery; it was that of a man standing on the 
brink of possible revelation, and longing to 
go farther—uncontent with what he knew of 
the ineffable and Divine Majesty—burning to 
anticipate heaven. While this eager “ search- 
ing after God” was still in healthy progress, 
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He “ followed ‘on to know thej not any relaxation of the bond of doctrine, 


but an indescribable subliming, a swell and 
elevation of fervid splendor and forcible real- 
ity, which these garments of truth prove in 
nowise too limited to bear. It is not easy to 
put in words the effect of this inspiring lofti- 
ness; but no one can read the Orations of 
Irving, or his Last Days, or indeed any of the 
productions of his genius during this period, 
without perceiving the singular afflatus, which, 
like the heaving of the breast and the diating 
of the eye, swells in those nob.e ser.:ences, 
and animates the brilliant monologue. They 
are not extravagant nor exaggerated: there 
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is no strain after popular applause, nor grasp 
at novelty; but they are the utterance of a 
man who thinks not with his mind only, but 
with his heart, and puts his whole soul into 
every word he says. How little he desired 
in his own consciousness—even at this time, 
the period of his greatest fame—to wear the 
fantastic crown of extreme popularity, or to 
win the public regard by novelties of doctrine, 
cannot be better shown than by his own 
words.’ The following passage, strangely 
touching and pathetic as it is when one knows 
the after-progress of his life, occurs in one of 
his sermons upon The Last Days :— 

“ T know not, dear brethren, what you ma 
feel with respect to this turmoil, into whic 
the classes of society are thrown—this unrest, 
which, like the evil spirit from the Lord which 
troubled Saul, will not suffer us to be at peace 
—but for myself, I will say that I would 
rather, if I could, possess the sober, steadfast 
character which, in the last age and the age 
before it, pertained to a minister of the Pres- 
byterian Church of Scotland; his grave 
spirit, his judicious counsel, his plain, honest, 
straightforward exposition of God’s word, with 
all the other characteristics of a conscientious 
faithful minister of Christ and pastor of his 
a A year of such a life, of such an un- 
snown and noiseless life, I feel it were more 
noble to possess than to rule the ascendant of 
public opinion, and to ride upon the unsettled 
waves of this heady and high-minded genera- 
tion. I will labor for it; I will find my way 
back to it if it be possible ; and I would advise 
any man who hears me, as he values his own 
peace, to do the same—to seek quietness, to 
desire peace, to dwell with truth, to ensue it 
diligently.” 

This was written in 1828; yet only some 
couple of years thereafter the speaker had 
gone astray among the chaotic voices of a 
wild, supernatural fever; but, sincere to the 
very core as Irving was, a more moving pre- 
vindication of his purity of mind and intention 
could not be supposed. 

And we are very loth to pass this climax 
of his life without interposing some witness, 
from his own words, of that fervor and inspir- 
ation of genius which we claim for him. His 
works are not so commonly read that we 
should fear to reproduce only that which 
everybody knows; and to speak the truth, 
everybody who does know will be the better 
for reading again the following noble exposi- 
tion of theideal sense of humanity ; which we 
choose, not because it is more remarkable 
than the general matter which surrounds it, 





but because it can be detached more easily 
from the Argument of which it forms a part. 
The preacher is treating that objection against 
Christianity which ‘stumbles at its “sublime 
and inaccessible reach of virtue.” 


“Tt is the nature of man, especially of 
youth, which determineth the cast of future 
manhood, to place before him the highest 

atterns in that kind of excellence at which 

eaimeth. Human nature thirsteth for the 
highest and the best, not the most easily at- 
tained. The faculty of'hope is ever conjuring 
into being some bright estate, far surpassing 
present possession. The faculty of fancy ever 
wingeth aloft into regions of etherea. beauty 
and romantic fiction, far beyond the bounda- 
ries of truth. There is a refined nature in 
man which the world satisfieth not: it calls 
for poetry to mix up ry combinations for 
its use; it magnifies, it beautifies, it sublimes 
every form of creation and every condition of 
existence. Oh heavens! how the soul of man 
is restless and unbound; how it lusteth after 
greatness ; how it revolveth around the sphere 
of perfection, but cannot enter in; how it 
compasseth round the seraph-guarded verge 
of Eden, but cannot enter in! Our woe-be- 
gone and self-tormented poet hath so fabled 
it of Cain; but it is not a wicked murderer’s 
part thus upward to soar, and sigh that he 
can go no higher; but it is the = of every 
noble faculty of the soul which God hath en- 
dowed with purity and strength above its 
peers. For the world is but an average 

roduct of the minds that make it up; its 
aws are for all those that dwell therein, not 
for the gifted few; its customs are covenants 
for the use of the many; and when it pleas- 
eth God to create a master-spirit in any kind 
—a Bacon in philosophy, a Shakspeare in 
fancy, a Milton in poetry, a Newton in science, 
a Locke in sincerity and truth—they must 
either address their wonderful faculties to 
elevate that average which they find estab- 
lished, and so bless the generations that are 
to come, or, like that much-to-be-pitied master 
of present poetry, and many other mighty 
spirits of this licentious day, they must rage 
and fret against the world, which world will 
dash them off, as the prominent rocks do the 
feeble bark which braves them, leaving to 
after ages monuments of reckless folly. That 
same world will dash them off, which, if they 
had come with honest, kind intentions, would 
have taken them into its bosom, even as other 
rocks of the ocean do throw their everlastin 
arms abroad, and take within their peacefu: 
bays thousands of the tallest ships which sail 
upon the bosom of the deep. It is, I say, the 
nature of every faculty of the mind created 
greater than ordinary, to dress out a feast for 
that same faculty in other men, to lift up the 
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limits of enjoyment in that direction, and 
plant them a little onward into the regions of 
unreclaimed thought. And so it came to pass 
that God, who possesseth every faculty in per- 
fection, when he put his hand to the work, 
brought forth this perfect iustitution of moral 
conduct, in order to perfect as far as could be 
the moral condition and consequent enjoy- 
ment of man. 

“Tf the mind from its first dawning be fed 
on matters of fact alone, limited to the desire 
of the needful, and to the hope of the attain- 
able, never imaginative, never speculative, it 
will become, as the physical condition of those 
people who are living upon the very edge of 
necessity becometh, little elevated above the 
brutes that perish. It is illimitable knowl- 
edge still sought after, though unbounded ; it 
is Tigh ambition still longed after, though 
never reached, and soaring fancy dwelling 
with things unseen, that go to produce the 
noble specimens of the natural man. And 
the very same faculties employed upon things 
revealed, go to produce the foremost specimen 
of the renewed man. David and Paul and 
Isaiah (such three pillars of the Church of the 
living God are not to be named), how noble, 
how heroical, how majestical were they! I 
am well and painfully aware that the unwise 
and excessive culture of these faculties, when 
divorced from nature, instead of resting on 
nature, when misinterpreting revelation in- 
stead of believing revelation, will produce the 
sentimental enthusiast in nature and the fa- 
natic in religion. But being rested on nature 
and experience, such discursive ranges beyond 
things presently practicable, such longings 
after the ultimate powers and attainments of 
manhood, are necessary in order that the 
mind may grow to stature and strength in 
any department of her being. 

“ And it is the best prognostic of a youth 
to be found so occupying himself with thoughts 
beyond his present power, and above his pres- 
ent place. The young aspirant after military 
renown reads the campaigns of the greatest 
conquerors the world hath produced. The 
infant patriot has Hampden and Russell and 
Sydney, ever in hiseye. The young poet con- 
sumes the silent hours of night over the works 
of masters in every tongue, though himself 
hath hardly turned a rhyme; the noble- 
minded churchman dotes on the Hookers, the 
Gilpins, and the Knoxes of past times; and the 
stern, unyielding Nonconformist talks to you 
of Luther and Baxter, and the two thousand 
self-devoted priests (proud days these for 
England! ), and the artist fills his study with 
casts from the antique, and drains both health 
and means to the very dregs in pilgrimages 
to the shrined pictures of the masters. 

“ And in moral purity alone shall we be 





compelled to drudge at every day’s perform- 
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ance? In the noblest of all the walks of men, 
generosity, forgiveness, vestal chastity, mat- 
rimonial fidelity, spug truthfulness, and 
faith, shall we have no tablets of perfection to 
hang before the people, out of which the 
may form their idea of a perfect, undefile 
man, and after which they may be constant] 
upon the stretch? . . . But no such state o 
things could ever exist ; for here, also, the hu- 
man mind would soon have displayed her 
plastic powers, and created specimens far 
above the demands of law or the common 
measure of life. If God had not interfered, 
man would himself have asserted his own su- 
periority to drudging daily rules, and struck 
out examples a to be imitated, and glo- 
rious to be surpassed, But God, pitying the 
small success which human nature has in pro- 
ducing such models of moral excellence . . . 
gave forth his tablets of practical holiness 
. . . and because man loveth not only the 
precept but the example, and kindleth into 
a and emulation, ard other ardent sympa- 
thies, when he beholds that thing exemplified 
which he himself would wish to be, God hath 
also given Christ as the example in whom 
these perfections are concentrated, and from 
whose history we can study these beauties in 
example and in life. And thus, with the book 
in our hand, and the model under our eye, we 
can study the perfection of the mind and life 
of man, as the artist, with descriptions in his 
hand, and the models before his eye, studies 
the exact proportions, and trains his eye to 
the beauties of external form.” 


Could Irving have died at this point of his 
career, he would have died a saint and hero 
amid the universal honor, praise, and lamen- 
tation alike of the church and the world. And 
could he have been possessed now by the mis- 
sionary idea which was with him in his youth, 
and driven forth out of his glory to rude con- 
tact with fact and things, to make primitive 
proclamation of Christ and him crucified, and 
to breathe that unlimited atmosphere of des- 
erts or of mountains, of conquest, of adven- 
ture, of apostleship, for which his nature pined, 
Irving had been saved, a power and strength 
to a world that needed him—at least so far 
as mortal mind dare speculate upon that If 
which tempts us with its impossible possibili- 
ties. But it was otherwise arranged in the 
order of Providence. By this time already 
he had begun to find certain gleams of new 
light thrown upon his ancient and unshaken 
faith. Some new apprehension of the nature 
and value of Baptism—which he thanks God 
for with touching and melancholy earnestness, 
as having been revealed to him to prepare 
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him for the hardest parting of life, the loss 
of children—entered into that entire and fer- 
vent faith of his, which made every thing per- 
sonal and vivid which it touched. It is hard 
to conclude what this new light was, save just 
the subliming and exalting touch of that 
mighty imagination which, once fairly directed 
to a matter which he had hitherto held simply’ 
as a doctrine, could not help but seize upon it 
with a sudden, spiritual instinct, and vehe- 
ment grasp which made the abstract truth sc 
splendidly alive and present that it looked 
like a discovery or resuscitation of something 
previously unknown. Then came a dawn of 
error, which was scarcely error save in words 
—one of those subtle matters in which a dif- 
ference of terms throws real unanimity out of 
court, and puts a world of war and words be- 
tween sworn brethren who have no real dis- 
agreement at the bottom of their hearts. 
This, for which he afterwards suffered deposi- 
tion from his ministry, was an opinion upon 
the human nature of our Lord ; an opinion— 
for it is hard to find any thing more in it— 
and the only instance where he appears to us 
to have sought at peril of the truth an “ orig- 
inal view.” This opinion was that the human 
nature of our Lord was perfectly like our own 
not only in affections and feeling, but also in 
that natural bias towards evil which is com- 
mon to our race—that the birth of Jesus was 
not an Immaculate Conception, but that it was 
his Godhead and the Holy Ghost which kept 


‘in spotless, sacrificial purity the Lamb of God. 


This infringement of Christian doctrine Irving 
thanked God for revealing to him, with his 
usual characteristic vehemence, supposing it 
only an enhancement of the supreme and di- 
vine merit of his Master—and so made the 
first public breach in his own orthodoxy and 
soundness of faith. It was in the year 1827 
that he first began to preach and to profess 
this new discovery of doctrine. By that time 
he had already become involved in the meshes 
of prophetical interpretation, and had begun 
to loose himself in that eager investigation 
into the secrets of the Godhead and the un- 
revealed decrees of Providence which ab- 
stracted his gaze from men and present things 
and produced these first sins of manner of 
which so many tales are told: how he began 
to expound to a private party before their 
meal, and proceeded for hours with the extra- 
ordinary monologue, in which every thing but 





his subject faded from his recollection; how 
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he proposed to assist*his friend Dr. Chalmers 
by reading the chapter or lesson in the morn- 
ing service before his sermon, and occupied 
time enough for two sermons in that exposi- 
tion. For he was fast falling into an excita- 
tion of mind beyond his own control—the 
time for balance and recovery was almost over. 
Men whose minds alone were engaged, and 
whose hearts kept safe out of the mystic cir- 
cle, beguiled him forward to the edges of the 
fire; and he who never could separate his 
heart from all he thought and all he did, went 
forward, in that solemn unity of his being, 
like a martyr, bound beyond relief of earth 
to follow out to the farthest all those germs 
of revolutions which woke within him; and so 
proceeded, not without chime and chorus of 
the noblest music, to his downfall and his fate. 

For these circumstances, of course, com- 
bined to separate him from his brethren— 
from the sober-minded Presbyterian preach- 
ers, who were innocent of genius and its ex- 
citements—and from the general religious 
community, which had been scandalized and 
horrified to hear that its missionaries were 
not missionaries of an apostolic kind. The 
world had gazed its fill and become tired of 
gazing, so that even that dangerous expression 
of human sympathy withdrew from his course. 
He became more and more isolated into the 
sole society of those minds congenial to his 
own, which Dr. Chalmers describes him as at- 
tracting by a kind of magnetic influence, and 
gaining entire mastery over—minds which 
possessed the vehemence and force of senti- 
ment without the greatness of soul which dis- 
tinguished himself—the class of hysterical and 
spasmodic intelligences’ whom such genius 
excites into a madness of enthusiasm which 
never fails to find voice,of one kind or an- 
other, and which always “has its reactionary 
power upon the nobler influence which 
brought it forth. This circle of absorbed dis- 
ciples, who at once worshipped and debased 
him, kept up the dangerous excitation of his 
spirit without satisfying his heart. That heart 
was sick with the sublime disappointment of 
Elijah and Isaiah—“ Who hath believed our 
report?” He had labored, he had preached, 
he had spent his strength in vain. The world 
went on in its wickedness, and all this prime of 
human life and action lavished upon it had left 
no perceptible result. He began to long, like 
the former Boanerges, for fire from heaven— 
to think that if one came from the dead they 
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would surely believe—dnd to yearn in his own 
melancholy and solitary soul for a sympathy 
which that world of intoxicated spiritualists 
who surrounded him had not to give. And 
then came a thought like sudden dew and re- 
freshing to the man, who was wearied’ in his 
way; what reason was there to suppose that 
spiritual gifts and spiritual communications 
were entirely debarred from modern possibil- 
ity? Paul never said so when he recorded 
how tongues and interpretations came in his 
miraculous times. Was it not the mere want 
of faith which kept them silent now ? 

And so he pondered in his heart, with an 
intense desire growing upon him. Such 
desire and such excitement has a subtle 
power of conveyance and communication. 
While he was thus thinking, some winged 
seed, perhaps from his own lavish stores, had 
fallen at a distance, and began to bud into 
extraordinary life. The church was startled 
by hearing of the gift of tongues returned, 
and come upon a sick woman in the west of 
Scotland. Scarcely had the first inquiries been 
made about this, when the same miracle ap- 
peared in very London, under the eyes of the 
longing preacher, who had hoped and prayed 
for a communication from heaven. Not upon 
him came the tongues of fire—not to that 
candid noble Agonistes, consuming his heart 
with vehement desires, yet simple and sincere 
as a child, and incapable in his own person, of 
any thing but absolute truthfulness, descended 
that strange inspiration. Perhaps he won- 
dered, as he stood by in that sad yet rapt hu- 
mility, receiving, recording, obeying the mes- 
sage which he never doubted came from 
heaven, why it was bestowed upon these un- 
known men and women, and not upon him, 
God’s forlorn, devgutest servant, who daily, 
under this sina excitement, yielded up a 


portion of his life. But he never paused in 
his faith, or hesitated as to the reception he 
should give the miracle for that personal in- 
capacity, and so unconsciously and uninten- 
tionally preserved himself, as so true a man 
was sure to do, from any soil of deception or 


complicity. Itis quite impossible to conclude 
that it could be all deceit, and it is equally 
impossible to explain what other agency ef- 
fected these singular exhibitions. They be- 
long to those phenomena of mind which 
include many inexplicable accidents, if one 
may call them so, and which exist and reap- 
pear in new developments in every age, most 
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frequently accompanying, in one form or 
other, times of great mental and spiritual 
excitement. Not only Irving, but many men 
of perfect sobriety and temperance of mind, 
gave grave attention to the supposed miracle, 
and did not hesitate to believe that these su- 
pernatural gifts might be restored to the pos- 
session of the church, and that the church 
was bound to investigate closely and earnestly 
before rejecting them. Irving alone received 
them with the unhesitating readiness of en- 
tire belief ; but his own mind was too sincere 
to be caught in this snare of spiritual eleva- 
tion and ecstasy; and so the weaker minds, 
who could be rapt by their own mad fervor 
into impulses and utterances of overwrought 
excitement, which some of them, no doubt, 
honestly supposed to be genuine inspirations, 
took up, by very power of their weakness, a 
higher place than their leader, and predom- 
inated, by the mad sweep of their swollen 
tide, over the deeper current, which could 
not be lashed into a like fury. Hencefor- 
ward the preacher took a secondary place. 
The inspired rabble rose over him, dictating 
what he should do; and the great sad heart 
to which no inspiration came, stood by in the 
strangest, most pathetic humility, accepting, 
through whatever hand it reached him, this, 
which he supposed to be the message of his 
God. 

When things came visibly ito this condi- 
tion, it was neither to be supposed nor wished 
that he could retain his place in the Church. 
It is easy to denounce the commonplace 
preachers who sat in solemn synod upon a 
man infinitely beyond their range and power 
of judging, and cast him forth from among 
them as one unworthy to share the office for 
which, even now, he was possibly a thousané 
times better qualified than they ; but it would 
be rather more difficult to say what else these 
same preachers could have done, or what 
would have been the use of that ecclesiastical 
polity, which Irving himself regarded with 
the fullest admiration and approval, if Irving 
had been permitted to remain in his place, 
and introduce into the most severely reasona- 
ble of all churches the wildest development 
of religious enthusiasm. The first steps of 
all against him were taken by these same 
persistent churchmen, the leading members 
of his own congregation, who had brought 
him to London, who had built his church and 
held up his hands, and given him, up to the 
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farthest verge and possibility, their strong 
adherence and support. They did it not in 
enmity, but in sorrow, feeling it impossible to 
go farther ; and after a trial, pursued with all 
the forms and authority of Presbyterian law, 
the Presbytery of London sentenced the 
preacher to leave his church, having trans- 
gressed the tenure on which he held it. A 
year after, he was summoned to the bar of 
the Presbytery of Annan, which ordained 
him, and there, after again a solemn trial, 
was formally and solemnly deposed. What 
else was possible? Laws, as he says himself, 
are made for all, and net for the gifted few. 
True, the small men sat upon the laws, and 
possibly found an envious satisfaction in exer- 
cising their power, and placing their ecclesi- 
astical stigma upon him. But the sentence 
was just and inevitable. They took from 
him the authority they had given as the min- 
ister of a recognized and constituted Church, 
and they were bound by their oath, honor, 
and duty to do so; but they took nothing 
away which God had given him; and so the 
Church, helpless and authoritative, withdrew 
from him, and left him to the end which was 
inevitable, and daily drew more near. 

From this period, the world, with all its 
greatness and appliances—the church with 
all its sympathies and censures — all the 
warm, living earth, full of those common, dear 
external things which keep the soul in bal- 
ance and the life alive, disappear from the 
course of this wonderful man. The picture 
becomes confused, gloomy, sad—sad always, 
sad evermore; the heart breaking, the soul 
failing — perhaps“ some consciousness of a 
great undiscovered blunder somewhere weigh- 
ing down the troubled spirit, and every thing 
giving way but faith. Then there appears 
the last scene—the inspired rabble growing 
presumptuous in their revelations—losing the 
first innocence of that fervor—falling into a 
common trick of it, and the vulgar despotism 
which belongs to the rampant fanatic; and 
their so-called leader, standing by, doubtless 
still with a great melancholy wonder in his 
heart why revelation and inspiration never 
came to him, bending his very soul before 
the self-constituted prophets who exalted 
themselves over him. They refused him to 
share in the authority of their apostleship 
with an unimaginable arrogance which it is 
scarcely possible to believe, and made him 











submit to a reordination at their vulgar 
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hands. Never man gave such proof of his 
sincerity. Others have founded sects, and 
withdrawn to rule over the organization which 
they had made; but Edward Irving formed 
his sect to obey it—to submit his honor to it 
—to give up his leadership for a servant’s 
office—to bow his heroic soul to the unspeak~ 
able presumption of some dozen nameless 
men. Finally, when he was all but dying, 
they sent him on a mission to Scotland, by 
urgent command of the prophets and tongues 
which professed to convey the will of God. 
His friends and his doctors begged him to 
rest—to seek a softer atmosphere for his 
worn-out frame—to think of his life; but 
what were these to God’s command? He 
rose up and went, knowing nothing but obe- 
dience, and got to Glasgow, almost perishing 
by the way, where already that vault in the 
Cathedral crypt was making ready for him, 
and the clouds gathering in ominous gran- 
deur about the sun which was going down at 
noon? 

His father-in-law, Dr. Martin of Kirkcaldy, 
thus describes the ending of all: 


“Of his implicit obedience to what he be- 
lieved to be the voice of Jehovah, one of the 
most striking instances was that which led to 
his dying in Glasgow. His medical advisers 
had recommended him to proceed, before the 
end of autumn, to Madeira, or some other 
spot where he might shun the vicissitudes of 
a British winter. But some of the oracular 
voices which found utterance in his church 
had proclaimed it to be the will of God that 
he should go to Scotland, and do a great work 
there. Accordingly, after an equestrian tour 
in Wales, by which his health appeared at 
first to be improved, but the benefit of which 
he lost through exposure to the weather and 
occasional preaching contrary to the injunc- 
tion of his physician, he arrived at Liverpool 
on his way to the north. In that town he 
was taken alarmingly ill, and was unable for 
several days to quit his bed; but no sooner 
could he rise and walk through the room, 
than he went, in defiance of the prohibition 
of his medical attendant, on board a steam- 
boat for Greenock. From Greenock he pro- 
ceeded to Glasgow, delighted at having 
reached the first destination which had been 
indicated to him. From Glasgow it was his 
purpose to proceed to Edinburgh; but this, I 
need not say, he never accomplished. So 
much, however, was his mind impressed with 
its being his duty to go there, that even after 
he was unable to rise from his bed without 
assistance, he proposed that he should be car- 
ried thither in a litter, if the journey could 
not be accomplished in any other way; and 
it was only because his friends about him re- 
fused to comply with his urgent request, that 
the thing was not done, Could he have com- 
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manded the means himself, the attempt at 
least would have been made. Nor, though 
his frame of mind was that of almost con- 
tinual converse with God, do I think that he 
ever lost the confidence that, after being 
brought to the very brink of the grave, he 
was still to mark the finger of God by receiv- 
ing strength for his Scottish mission ; till the 
last day of his life was far advanced, when 
one of the most remarkable and comforting 
expressions he uttered seemed to intimate 
that he had been debating the point with 
himself whether he should yield to the moni- 
tions which increasing weakness gave him of 
approaching dissolution, or retain his assur- 
ance that he should yet be reinvigorated for 
his undertaking. ‘ Well, said he, ‘the sum 
of the matter is—if I live, I live unto the 
Lord; and if I die, 1 die unto the Lord: 
living or dying, I am the Lord’s ;’—a conclu- 
sion which seemed to set at rest all his diffi- 
culties on the subject of his duty. So strongly 
had his confidence of restoration comthuni- 
cated itself to Mrs. Irving, that it was not till 
within an hour or so of his death that she 
entertained any idea of the approaching 
event.” 

So he died; and, young as he still was, it 
is impossible to grudge him such a death. 
He died deluded, but unstained—by on unex- 
ampled fortune gone astray, yet unimpeach- 


able—a pure, religious, holy soul, without a 
speck upon the truth and the devotion of his 
own nature, and more than making up his 


errors by the spectacle, never surpassed, and 
to which we know scarcely a parallel, of these 
last forsaken and unapplauded years of his 


martyrdom. Certainly this was truth alone, 
and yearning for the will of God, that per- 
suaded such a man to undergo such a disci- 
pline. In the very depth of his error he 
vindicates himself. And so he died; and 
they buried him in the crypt of Glasgow Ca- 
thedral, in the deep religious gloom of that 
noblest of subterranean chapels. And long 
ere this last act was accomplished, he had 
gotten that key of all mysteries which never 
is let down into the world, and begun the real 
life which errs and stumbles never more. 

It matters little to its hero that so few are 
aware of this strange and noble epic of mod- 
ern life; but it matters much to the world, 
which has not yet learned to know what a 
great story that is which it passes by and wots 
not of.- Such elements of pity and of terror, 
the ancient tragic rule, are in no other tale of 
recent times with which we are acquainted ; 
and few are the records of any time which 
display, in all his glorious strength and weak- 
ness, his wonderful humanness and personal- 
ity, so complete a man. 

For it is not to Irving’s genius alone that 





so singular an interest belongs: it is not even 
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his genius principally which one thinks of in 
his works; and if any one of our readers 
suppose—as many may—that our testimony 
is partial or exaggerated, we can but refer 
them to those works of Irving which the fame 
of Irvingism has covered up and buried from 
daylight and the world; where they will find 
ample excuse for all that may seem extrava- 
gant in our admiration; and when, in his 
appeals—in his denunciations—for which last 
we claim no praise of toleration or charitable 
udgment—they are fiery, sweeping, and abso- 
om as the mind which uttered them—in 
every development and digression of his ora- 
tory—they will see, not an intellect, but a 
man. It is this characteristic which conveys 
to the whole that singular elevation and su 
liming force of which it is hard to resist the 
influence. It is not the mind that speaks, 
but the heart, the affections, almost—if that 
is possible—the very person—the whole com- 
plete being—a power which baffles criticism, 
and defies logic, and takes triumphant posses- 
sion of the imagination and sympathies—the 
other hearts to which this heart makes its 
vehement appeal and address. ; 
And perhaps Edward Irving is as entirely 

a national hero as Wallace Wight. His whole 
soul and eloquence breathe of his country—a 
heroic sublimation of the lyrical and choral 
genius of his native soil. And it is, remarka- 
ble that the greatest preachers of the last and 
the present generation—those most certain to 
bring together, for example, the dazzling 
crowds of the metropolis—have been and are 
the issue of the sedatest nation and least 
imaginative Church in existence,—Scottish 
preachers, of a fervid and exuberant eloquence 
peculiar to the North. So universal is this 
paradox, that it is with surprise, as well as 
admiration, that we see the new development 
of Scottish preaching, which has recently 
lifted up a calmer, softer, and more equable 
voice in the country of Chalmers and Irving. 
Mr. Caird vindicates Scottish pulpit eloquence 
from one-sidedness, and demonstrates that the 
lofty quiet of authoritative oratory does not 
belong alone to the golden mouth of the old 
Episcopate, or the stately English of those 
great preachers whose calmer renown belongs 
to this side of the Tweed. Yet the common 
affirmation, which says of the author of Reli- 
gion in Common Life, that he preaches like 
a bishop, is not without its truth and insight. 
Where imagination is permitted, it is less 
violent and dominant; and we shall still find 
the calmer voice rare and single, and the 
vehement voice the more usual expression, 
whether we take the present generation of 
the reticent and abstract Church of Scotland 
as our rule of Scottish preaching, or any 
former generation of the past. 
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From Titan. 
MARRIAGE AS IN FRANCE. 


A HOME STORY. 


A CHILL autumn evening found us, by a 
strange accident, domiciled in a Manx farm- 
house for the night: the hospitable farmer 
had given us the warmest seat in the wide 
chimney of the “house-place;” “the mis- 
tress” sat by, busily spinning with her wheel 
of polished black oak; the pretty though 
homely daughter, and stout blooming niece 
were engaged in a rivalry of most elaborate 
crochet-work at the corner of the long deal 
table, with a home-made candle between them 
in the brightest of old-fashioned brass candle- 
sticks. “The master” dozed opposite to us 
in his own triangular-seated chair, with its 
low rounded back; and the farm-servants and 
maidens, preserving a respectful distance, 
chattered together in subdued tones as they 
knitted or stitched on their long benches, or 
twisted straw ropes for various uses about the 
farm. One gp personage in this do- 
mestic assemblage must not be omitted, a 


nephew of the writer, who lay stretched at 
full length on an oaken settee, teasing Han- 
ger, one of the great sheep-dogs. Over all 
glanced the blue, flickering light of a large 
fire of turf, ranged in a ‘circle on the hearth, 
and smoking up the cavernous chimney, whose 
vast sides were clothed with a goodly display 


of hams and flitches, 
We had lounged in our comfortable seat 


for some time, dreamily contemplating the 
novel scene before us; and having as a last 
resource counted up the myriad basins of 
every size and hue, that loaded the shelves of 
the enormous dresser, were beginning to tire 
of being the only unoccupied individual in all 
that busy circle, when our nephew suddenly 
deigned to turn his benign attention in our 
direction, fumbling, as he did so, in the pocket 
of his shooting-coat. Said he graciously, “I 
was in the bookseller’s at ——, and of all the 
wonders in the world, what do you think I 
met with? A volume of French stories in 
the original! The only one, I should think, 
that ever found its forlorn way into that most 
" petty, circumscribed, and ignorant of all petty 
country or insular towns.” 

Our host and hostess, although not particu- 
larly familiar with the English language, ex- 
cept in its very simplest forms, and to whom 
the words “ original,” “ petty,” “ circum- 
scribed,” and “insular,” in the above speech 
must have sounded like so much “ foreign 
lingo,” yet understood our contemptuous 
young gentleman sufficiently well to enter 
into a hasty and valuable defence of the 
merits of one of the capitals of their beloved 
island, the fairest and finest spot in the world, 
to their prejudiced nationality. Ever ready 
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for mischief he tossed over the book to us, 
and prepared to do battle against what he 
called “their clannish notions.” Meanwhile, 
we looked at the title of our unexpected 
treasure, and found it to be, Faustine et Syd- 
onie; par Mme. Charles Reybaud: forming 
one of the volumes of the French Railway 
Library, published by Messieurs L. Hachette 
et Cie., he Pierre, Larrazin, Paris. And 
thus we lit upon the story which we have de- 
termined to “ abstract” for Titan. Madame 
Reybaud’s reputation is considerable, even on 
this side of ma Channel; and the tale which 
we are about to present is a curious picture 
of French domestic morality, of the shifts of 
a poor and broken aristocracy, and of the 
genteel isolation and stagnant life in which 
many women belonging to that class are 
driven to lead in the provinces. After such 
a specimen as that which follows (true enough 
in essence, although it has passed through a 
novelist’s hand), will any thinking reader ad- 
mire the way in which they manage marriages 
in France ? 

With Sydonie, the first tale in the book, 
although the last in the title, we shall have 
nothing to do. It is a pretty although some- 
what tame fiction, founded on the insurrection 
of the slaves of St. Domingo, in 1791. A 

ortion of the concluding chapter, the best 
in the narrative, vividly recalls some of the 
features of the Indian horrors of our own 
time. But we pass on to the story of Faus- 
tine; a relation tinged with the hues of a 


domesticity, which does not always adorn a 
picture of French life drawn by one of them- 
selves. 

The relation opens with the following de- 
scription of a French provincial town :— 

Down in the south of France there exists a 
small country town; ill situated, ill built, and 
much exposed to the disagreeable north-west 
wind, called by the inhabitants of Provence 
“the Mistral.” Industry and commerce have 
never flourished in this locality; the town 
commen neither theatre, museum, nor li- 
rary; not the least historical curiosity is 
there to be met with, nor the very smallest 
and most commonplace ruin; the heavy 
facade of the parish church dates from the 
last century; and the town-hall is a plain 
edifice of the time of the first French repub- 
lic. In this matter-of-fact place, there is 
actually nothing whatever to preserve its 
dwellers from absolute stagnation, not even a 
post-house; although the near country is 
traversed by one of those great highways 
which are now denominated national roads, 

This road, extremely muddy in winter, and 
no less dusty during the summer weather, 
runs through the whole length of the town; 
forming what the inhabitants dignify by the 
name of the High Street. The houses, dis- 
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persed in two irregular lines on either side, | dustrious, and, moreover, environed by a little 
wear a singularly tranquil and retired aspect ;| domestic mystery of her own, or rather of her 
no domestics are to be seen idling before the | stout maiden aunt; who appears to have de- 
doors, no gossip is visible, trotting from one} termined, for no satisfactory reason whatever, 
habitation to another to retail the last news of| to reject every suitor who pretends to the 
the quarter; it might be supposed that the | hand of the fair and gentle Faustine. But 
town’s-people had abandoned their hearths! we anticipate our story. 
and homes, were it not for discovering at disr;| One extremely cold January morning, seve- 
tant intervals some open window, which allows | ral years ago, the square was almost deserted. 
the passer-by to catch a glimpse of smoky | None of the habitués of the café had made 
ceilings, tasteless papers covered with gaudy | their appearance, and for the first time in his 
roses, and draperies of white calico decorated | life, the one postman of the town, good 
with dangling cotton tassels. Jérome, Trotte-en-l’Air, so called from -his 
At the extremity of the High Street, seve-| peculiar gait, encountered no eager politician 
ral houses diverge from the double line, and | waiting eagerly for his budget of journals on 
form a species of irregular square, shaded by| the bench before the café door. One young 
stunted chestnut trees. The centre of this} man indeed sat there, cigar in mouth, defying 
square is further decorated by a fountain, | the cold, and wooing the faint rays of the 
which dries up regularly every summer. At) wintry sun ; but at first sight he appeared to 
other times, the scanty supply of water flows| be a total stranger. However, on a second 
through the mouth of an urn, held in a posi-| and more deliberate view, Jérome saw good 
tion of easy negligence by an ancient Naiad | reason for accosting the apparent ssranger as 
crowned with roses. This mythological figure | “ M. de Giropey.” - 
has suffered much from the inroads of time;! Gaston de Giropey was the only son of an 
and more than all, from the outrages daily impoyerished aristocratic family residing in 
heaped upon her by the pupils of the Ele-| the 0 He had been absent for many 
mentary School. From animmemorial period | years; first at college, and more recently as 
these turbulent youths have converted the) a permanent resident with a rich bachelor 
water-nymph into a target, with a more espe-| uncle ; who adopted him and appeared to in- 
cial spite directed against her unfortunate |tend to make him his heir. Some change 
nose; launching periodically at that crum-| had, however, occurred in the old gentleman’s 
bling member horse chestnuts, pebbles, and! intentions; and the youthful and handsome 
other small projectiles, with which the soil of Gaston had now returned to his native town, 
the square is strewed. | to take up his abode with his aged father and 
At the near corner stands a café with its} mother. “While exchanging amiable remem- 
significant sign, two billiard-cues surmounted | brances with the old postman, who had known 
by three balis. Before this establishment the| him from the day of his birth, another in- 
notables of the place assemble to read the dividual emerged from the hotel, just as 
papers and discuss politics; the latter being | Trotte-en-l’Air stalked lightly and quickly 
a topic of conversation in our dull little town | away on his usual rounds. 
as well as everywhere else. The house ad-| The stranger, who was lodging in the hotel, 
joining the café is a species of hotel; the} made a slight obeisance to the young gentle- 
sign above the door, apparently a piece of; man, whom he conceived to be one of the fre- 
pie-crust in a dish of blue crockery-ware, is} quenters of the café; then, still advancing, 
intended to represent the city of Algiers, and | seated himself, and took up the journals which 
by that name accordingly the inn is desig- the postman had left upon a chair. Having 
nated. torn off their covers in an absent manner, he 
Right opposite these two establishments,' merely glanced at their contents, and then 
and on the other side of the square, a spacious | throwing them carelessly aside, balanced him- 
mansion attracts the casual notice of the rare! self upon his seat; his nose in the air, his 
visitor, by its comparative superiority to the hands plunged deep within his pockets, and 
other dwellings. [t is known by the name of his eyes wandering over the deserted square. 
“The Colonel’s mansion,” and is, without dis-/ M. de Giropey, after having scanned the 
pute, the handsomest in the town. ‘The fold-| traveller with a single comprehensive survey, 
ing Goors are ornamented with a_ brass’ filliped the ashes from his cigar, and continued 
knocker; the windows are furnished with! to smoke in silence. The stranger was, in 
green persians ; and a substantialiron balcony fact, one of these people who do not excite 
extends the whole length of the first floor. | any particular interest. He was middle-aged, 
The facade of the edifice is further decorated | of middle stature, with chestnut hair, a fresh 
by a fine sun-dial, which regulates all the complexion, straight nose, and oval visage; 
watches of the neighborhood. |in short, a true passport kind of individual. 
In this mansion resides the heroine of the| His whole exterior was in keeping with his 
fiction, pale, patient, lovely, modest, and in-| ordinary and inexpressive countenance; he 
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wore the long, roomy, and commodious vest- 
ment that goes by the name of redingote & 


la propriétaire, the lower portion of his 
square-built pantaloons floated over his calf- 
skin shoes laced up the foot, and his stiff 
cravat revealed a frightful colored shirt. He 
formed a perfect contrast with M. de Giropey ; 
who was, as we have seen, a strikingly hand- 
some young man, and looked extremely well 
in his broad-brimmed felt hat, his dark bur- 
nous, and Cashmere neck-tie rolled in large 
folds that concealed the chin. 

The stranger, on his part, cast a glance 
upon M. de Giropey; then carrying his hand 
to his new and carefully brushed silk hat, said 
with a polite air, “ Monsieur is of this coun- 
try, 1 suppose?” 

“Yes, monsieur,” replied the young man 
laconically. 

“Itis a pretty country,” added the traveller. 

“ Not particularly,” replied De Giropey be- 
tween his teeth. 

“Tis true, I am scarcely a judge,” pursued 
the stranger. “I was never here until the 
day before yesterday, when I came hither on 
business. At the end of a couple of hours 
my business was terminated; and the re- 
mainder of the day appeared terribly long. 
There were no means of returning the same 
evening. At first I was in despair; but since 
then—” 

“Since then,” said Giropey, “you have 
made up your mind to be bored with a good 

race.” 

“ Not at all, monsieur. 
replied the stranger. 

“ You have found means of diverting your- 
self here?” cried Giropey, laughing. “ Ah! 
my dear sir, you have indeed made a great 
discovery; and I should be very much obliged 
to you if you would impart it to me.” 

“The day before yesterday, the weather 
was very unpleasant,” replied the traveller, 
always in the same monotonous tone; “ the 
wind was so boisterous that the pebbles in the 
square flew about like dry leaves; and I could 
not go out to survey the town, I knew not 
what to do with myself. From all that ap- 
pears, this hotel has very few visitors ; I found 
myself quite alone, At the dinner-hour they 
laid but one cover, and I eat alone, at the 
table-d’héte. The clock struck eight; I 
ascended to my chamber to try to sleep. At 
that moment I would willingly, I believe, have 
given five hundred francs for a seat in the 
diligence. I was just about to go to bed, 
when I happened to perceive a book in the 
corner of the chimney. Iam no great reader ; 
occasionally, at long intervals, I peruse a jour- 
nal. I tried, notwithstanding; and, ma foi, 


I read all night; I read to the very last 
page.” 


I am not bored,” 
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one of those octavo volumes in boards that 
bear the stamp of some reading-room; an7 
are frequently found, along with the pipe of a 
commercial traveller, upon the table of a 
hotel, or in the pockets of a diligence. This 
volume appeared to have passed through 
many vulgar and careless hands, judgin os 
the stains that variegated the cover; and the 
number of annotations, more or less dull,and 
grotesque, that filled the margins. 

“ A romance by Frédéric Soulié,” said Giro- 
pey, looking at the title. “I can conceive 
that this book may have amused you all 
night; but the next day ?—you had no other 
resource but to recommence it.” 

“The next day, that is yesterday,” replied 
the stranger, “the wind had ceased, and I 
walked out into the country, along the high- 
road below there.” 

“T would rather have recommenced the 
reading of the romance,” murmured Giropey, 
with a slight smile. This passed unremarked 
by the traveller, who continued— 

“T rambled some distance still in the same 
direction. I went as far as a mill that is fall- 
ing into ruins, and returned by a path through 
the fields. The weather was magnificent; the 
heat was intense, and the sweet odor of vio- 
lets scented the air. Certainly there are vio- 
lets already in the meadows. The mill and 
its environs, monsieur, are very pretty.” 

“The mill of Jean Sire!” cried Giropey.. 
“TI know the place well; but it appears to me 
that your imagination has greatly embellished 
it. The pathway of which you speak is a 
deep, dirty hollow, edged with nettles; there 
is nothing the whole way but cornfields, where 
not a single violet flourishes; and as for 
meadows, I have never seen any thing but po- 
tato grounds.” 

“No matter, it is still a very pretty spot,” 
repeated the, traveller with half-shut eyes, as 
if retracing in thought the graceful picture. 
Then abruptly changing the subject of dis- 
course, he pointed to the Colonel’s house, and 
remarked, “ That is certainly a tolerably good- 
looking dwelling; it has not the appearance 
of our large houses in Paris, but it is solidly 
built, and tastefully ornamented.” 

“You are from Paris, monsieur?” negh- 
gently inquired Giropey. | 

“Yes, monsieur,” replied the other with a 
bow; “I reside in Paris, Rew Montmartre, 
and I am at present on a little tour to make 
my purchases. I am engaged in commerce.” 

After this explanation, the stranger looked: 
long and hard at the Colonel’s house, adding;. 
after a prolonged silence, “ One would; sup~ 

ose that the apartments on this side have 
ong been empty.” 
In fact, the house seemed uninhabited. A 





fs] 
At these words, he drew from his pocket 
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paper bearing in written characters, half 
washed out by the rain, the words, “The first 
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floor to let,” hung in the midst of the balcony, 
the shutiers of the windows being closed. A 
tuft of grass grew in the shelter of the prin- 
cipal entrance-door ; and during the preced- 
ing season a pair of swallows had built their 
nest upon the sun-dial. - 

“The Colonel’s family may have quitted the 
place,” said yr se running his glance along 
the facade. “The Colonel himself has long 
been dead, and now, as I have heard, the 
widow is dead also. He had one child, a lit- 
tle girl, who ought now to be a grown-up 
young lady; and a maiden sister named Made- 
moiselle Victoire. The latter was the best 
creature in the world; although an old maid, 
she was always in a good humor. How often 
have I climbed her knees to look closer at a 
medallion of the Emperor, which she wore 
hidden beneath her kerchief! It is a melan- 
choly sight to behold the dwelling thus closed 
and deserted.” 

At that moment, one of the window-sashes 
on the ground-flour was gently raised, and 
remained half open. 

“ Ah! there is some one, after all, in the 
Colonel’s house !” cried Giropey, with a move- 
ment of satisfaction and curiosity. “They 
have opened the window of the lower saloon. 

_ As he concluded these words, a small, white 
hand passed through the half-opened sash, 
and placed a pot of reseda upon the window- 
sill; then the same hand turned aside the 
blind, and raised the muslin curtains that in- 
tercepted the light. This alteration allowed 
the gaze to penetrate through tle greenish 
panes of glass, and clearly to distinguish a fig- 
ure that designed itself in profile upon the 
obscure depths of the apartment. It was that 
of a young girl, who sat near the window and 
worked diligently, leaning her pretty head 
over a piece of embroidery. Her appearance 
was extremely modest; she wore a simple, 
brown stuff dress, and a little kerchief of plain 
eambric muslin. Her hair, twisted and raised 
in such a manner as to form a large knot be- 
hind, left entirely exposed the pure oval of 
her face, and her cheek of a rosy fairness. 

“It is Faustine! it is the Colonel’s daugh- 
ter!” cried Giropey, after an instant’s hesita- 
tion. “ Truly, she is very beautiful!” 

“Ah! her name is Faustine ?” murmured 


the stranger, whose insignificant countenance 
first reddened and then became very pale. 
Giropey, however, remarked not these evident 
signs of deep emotion, but continued, as if 
speaking to himself. “ Yes, it is Faustine, it 
is really she! How time passes! The little 


rl who used to dance upon my knees must 
e more than twenty years of age. She 
never promised to become so beautiful, ma 
oi! 
“ Monsieur,” interrupted the traveller, open- 
ing his eyes very wide, “ perhaps it is not the 
same person.” 
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“Yes! yes! I recognize her perfectly,” re- 
plied Giropey. Then, perceiving the postman 
on his return from his rounds, he added, 
“ Here is one who will inform me if I am de- 
ceived. A word with you, Jérome, if you 
please.” 

“ As many as you like, M. de Giropey,” re- 
plied the man, approaching them. 

“Ts it not the daughter of Colonel de Gon- 
doville, Mademoiselle Faustine de Gondoville, 
whom I perceived behind that window ?” 

“Herself, Monsieur, her very self; and 
now you can discern beside her her aunt, the 
sister of the late Colonel, Mademoiselle Vic- 
toire.” 

As he spake, the figure of a large, stout 
woman, knitting in hand, and spectacles on 
nose, appeared dimly in the shadow of the 
room. 

“TI recognize her, also,” replied Giropey. 
“She has not aged much.” 

“ When I see Mademoiselle Faustine, I 
think I behold the Colonel,” remarkea the 
postman, with a sigh. “She is the very im- 
age of her father.” 

“Qh! indeed! there I differ with you,” 
said Giropey. “The Colonel had the features 
of a mummy.” 

“This young lady is called Mademoiselle 
de Gondaville; she is then a young lady of 
rank?” inquired the stranger. 

The postman explained. The Colonel, un- 
til his marriage, had been simply Colonel Ber- 
nard; but on his union with a noble demoi- 
selle, he had added her name to his own, 
chiefly with the view of avoiding the confusion 
caused by the number of Bernards serving in 
the French army. In process of time, the 
first name was dropped; and now, from long 
usage, his daughter, really Mademoiselle Ber- 
nard, retained, and was known by no other 
name than that of Mademoiselle de Gondo- 
ville. This explanation appeared to afford a 
singular species of satisfaction to the traveller, 
who further inquired into the probable condi- 
tion of the young lady’s fortune. On this point, 
however, the trusty postman could or would 
give no explanation whatever; curtly remark- 
ing before he vanished, that “ every one knew 
there was plenty in the house, whatever ap- 
pearances might be.” 

Of course, the perceptive reader is by this 
time aware that he has been introduced to 
two rival heroes, the principal characters in 
the action of the story. He is furthermore 
suspicious that the handsome and pleasing 
Giropey will not succeed in his future suit to 
the Golonel’s daughter, but will in due time 
make his appearance, as in almost all French 
fictions the real lover does, to be a mar-plot 
and a cause of cruel jealousy to the worthy 
man who will win the hand, without the heart, 
of the beautiful and demure Faustine. Alas! 
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for our continental friends and allies, that even 
a pure and modest woman, one who probably 
unites the proud name of “ mother” to the 
honored title of “wife,” should find herself 
compelled, for the greater attractiveness of her 
book, to make the narrative hinge upon the 
jealous sorrows of a well-meaning husband, the 
faithless repinings of a spirit-perjured wife. 

However, it is our present business to re- 
turn to our literary wheel—or rather that of 
Madame Reybaud—and to take up the 
“yarn” which she is so liberally giving out 
for our unsought criticism. After the depar- 
ture of honest Jérome, the two gentleman 
preserved a long silence; their thoughts, un- 
suspected by one another, dwelling, neverthe- 
less, upon one and the same topic. Gaston 
consumed his last cigar: the stranger turned 
over the pages of his volume of romance with- 
out reading a single word. Both, as by asim- 
ilar attraction, found their eyes continually 
drawn towards the opposite house, where the 
elegant profile was still to be discerned 
through the window-panes, At length the 
stranger, after putting a few home queries to 
Giropey respecting his intention of residing 
in the town, which that young gentleman 
deemed somewhat impertinent, rose and re- 
tired into his hotel. The other, following the 
retreating form of the traveller with his eyes, 
expressed his muttered opinion that the un- 
known was “an original.” 

The young man would have been greatly 
confirmed in this decision, could he have been 
cognizant of the after movements of the trav- 
eller, who forthwith ran up to his chamber, 
and stationing himself in ambush at the 
closed window, watched the proceedings of 


Mademoiselle de Gondoville for three mortal 


hours. That unconscious young lady, ever 
industrious and persevering, swiftly passed 
her long roll of embroidery between her 
slender fingers, while she conversed with her 
stout and matron-like aunt, who constantly 
revolved about her. At length she rose, de- 
posited her work upon her chair, and left the 
room by an opposite door. All this the 
stranger plainly perceived through his win- 
dow, and after remaining for a few moments 
lost in reflection, he suddenly jumped up, 
took his hat, drew on his “ black silk gloves,” 
and wended his way in the direction of the 
mill of Jean Sire. 

A dry and penetrating north wind met the 
traveller as he advanced, cold enough to be- 
numb the least chilly individual, to the bone. 
The road besides was far from offering an 
agreeable promenade; soft mud filled the 
ruts, which it was difficult to avoid by walk- 
ing upon the unpaved borders on either side, 
where bristled ugly stunted bushes with black 
and crooked branches. Beyond these hedges 
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of dead and decayed wood, nothing was to 
be seen but the grayish furrows of cultivated 
lands, the vegetation of which had faded be- 
fore the breath of winter. Yet this melan- 
choly scene appeared to enchant the stranger, 
he often paused to contemplate it at his lei- 
sure, respiring with rapture the cold and bit- 
ter te that blew against his face. After 
having paused at the mill of Jean Sire and 
walked round the walls, he returned with his 
head bent, his eyes dreamy, and his nose 
reddened by the wind. During his iong 
promenade he had not encountered a livin 
soul; but on nearing the town, he behel 
approaching him a little peasant on his re- 
or from school, with his books upon his 
ack. 

“Good evening, my boy,” said the travel- 
ler, with an air of kindly acquaintance. 
“You walk at a good pace. You were not 
trotting along so fast when I saw you be- 
fore.” F 

“Because I was not too late,” laconically 
replied the little fellow. 

“ And because you were in good company,” 
continued the traveller with amicable familiar- 
‘*You are acquainted with those ladies 
who were walking this way yesterday ?” 

“ Pardine! our school is near their 
house,” replied the lad, giving his books a 
turn. 

“Do you know if they have walked out to- 
day ?” inquired the stranger. 

The little boy shrugged his shoulders, and 
began to breathe upon his fingers to warm 
them. 

“ To you not perceive that it is beginning 
to freeze?” said he. “Mademoiselle Faus- 
tine is at her fireside.” 

And off he set. whistling, and stamping 

upon the mud, that already began to be 
hardened by the cold. 
‘She has not been out to-day,” murmured 
the traveller to himself. “ Better far if I had 
remained at home; I could then have watched 
her through the window.” 

A quarter of an hour afterwards, he had 
regained the town; but on arriving at the 
square, instead of reéntering the hotel, he 
went and knocked at the door of the Colonel’s 
house. 

In the preceding extract, we have taken 
the liberty, unauthorized by the fair writer, 
of italicizing the concluding words of a de- 
scriptive sentence. We shall henceforth, 
through the remainder of the story, adopt 
this mode of pointing out the evident and 
invidious intention of rendering the destined 
husband of the heroine ridiculous, while the 
future disturber of his peace is on all occa- 
sions represented in dignified and interesting 





guise. Fie! fie! madame the authoress, to 
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deteriorate from the real worth of your 
leasing fiction by availing yourself of this 
Cidmared device of low comedy. 

“Tid you hear a knock, Faustine ?” in- 
quired Mademoiselle Victoire with a slight 
start. 

Her niece had recognized the sound re- 
ferred to, but instead of one or the other an- 
swering it—they had no servants to do it for 
them—the two ladies fell into a brief discus- 
sion. It could not be the ladies of their so- 
cvété; everybody in the town knew that no 
one was ever admitted at the front door. 
Besides, the hour for evening visiting had not 
yet arrived; it was but five o’clock; and the 
ladies never came until after supper, which in 
that locality was invariably served at six. 
The. startling sound must have been the 
knock of a runaway boy, intent upon a joke; 
and Mademoiselle Victoire would not trouble 
herself to attend to it. Just as this comfort- 
able decision was arrived at, a second knock, 
clear and distinct, disturbed the renewed 
composure of the late Colonel's little house- 
hold. Then Mademoiselle Victoire did just 
what she ought to have done at first, she 
hastened to open the door. 

The untimely caller, as the reader already 
knows, was no other than our friend at the 
opposite hotel; who had got up a lame pre- 
text of wishing to look at the lodgings that 
had never yet been let, notwithstanding the 
stained and tattered notice which fluttered in 
the wind. But, in his access of delightful 
emotion at finding himself in the same apart- 
ment with the object of his newly-conceived 
passion, he failed egregiously in the form of 
his application. However, upon informing 
the indies that he was about to proceed to 
Marseilles for a visit of a few days, and that 
on his return he would speak further upon 
the subject of the lodgings, he had the un- 
speakable felicity of receiving a little commis- 
sion. This commission was the delivery of a 
small parcel to a shopkeeper in Marseilles ; 
and the traveller—whom we shall henceforth 
designate by his proper name of M. Alexan- 
dre Pompon—glad of any pretext for pro- 
longing his call, politely offered to wait until 
the packet could be got ready. Faustine re- 
tired into her own room adjoining the salon 
for this purpose; and almost simultaneously 
there came a ring at the door-bell. It an- 
nounced the ladies of the société; and Made- 
moiselle Victoire was compelled to leave her 
strange visitor alone for a moment while she 
hastened to admit them. Left thus at dusk of 
evening in the dim saloon, M. Pompon, look- 
ing about him and strolling up and down, 
shortly perceived a feeble ray of light issuing 
through the cracked pannel of a little door 
which he had not before noticed. Mechani- 
cally,or shall we say like a Frenchman led by 
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the instincts of the subtle passion that filled 
his honest breast, he applied one eye to the 
fissure, and perceived Mademoiselle Gondo- 
ville seated at the further end of a vast and 
almost unfurnished apartment, her cheek pale, 
her pretty hands reddened by the cold, and 
busily employed in folding and addressing the 
parcel. Having completed her task, she made 
straight for the little door; and M. Pompon, 
suddenly becoming aware that he was taking 
a most unwarrantable liberty, had but just 
time to recoil into the centre of the saloon. 

. Enter the half-dozen ladies of a certain 
age, composing the little societe of Made- 
moiselle Victoire and her beautiful niece ; and 
exit M. Alexandre Pompon, the love-smitten 
Parisian tradesman, with his honest heart 
beating tumultuously beneath the precious 
a just intrusted to his charge, and which 
ne has assured his fair enslaver shall be at- 
tended to before his own proper affairs. 
The ladies, left to themselves, discuss him as 
ladies will. One inquires his business of the 
silent Faustine; another, Mademoiselle Sim- 
onet, a spinster “ who used to be pretty,” but 
who is now on the shady side of fifty, remarks 
that he is “ young.” A third lady adds, un- 
graciously enough, that he is “ ugly ;” while 
a fourth, of more benign temperament, pro- 
nounces him a man comme il faut, because 
he wears a thick gold chain beneath his waist- 
coat. All unite in averring that he is a 
lodger not to be despised. At this point 
Mademoiselle Victoire re-enters; and pro- 
ceeds to add her quota to the gossiping con- 
versation ; which presently turns upon Gaston 
de Giropey. 

“Young Giropey is here, then?” cried 
Mademoiselle Victoire with an expression of 
satisfaction. 

“Yes, my dear lady, he has returned to his 
noble parents,” replied Mademoiselle Simonet, 
primming up her lips. “ According to all 
appearance, he will make a long stay this 
time.” 

“ Excuse me, but what you say is scarcel 
credible,” interrupted Madame Berteend, 
“ Remember his uncle the millionaire—who 
brought him up and has kept him with him 
until now—and the heritage that awaits him. 
You are certainly misinformed, my dear. Be 
very sure that Madame de Giropey is too 
prudent a woman to allow her son leave of 
absence for more than a fortnight from this 
aged relative who may die at any moment.” 

“Tt is you who are not altogether well in- 
formed, my dear lady,” replied Mademoiselle 
Simonet with a slight sneer. “There is a 
pretty heritage, ma foi! ‘The said old uncle 
has been married for nearly a year. . . . The 
news came to me through Trotte-en-l’Air, the 
postman; he had it from M. Gaston de 
Giropey himself, to whom he went to pay his 
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respects this afternoon. Young Giropey told 
him that he had returned hither to end his 
days.” 

“Poor young man!” murmured Faustine, 
who had listened carelessly to this colloquy. 

And so the tittle-tattle proceeds. ‘The 
affairs of the Giropeys are pulled to pieces; 
the ladies make out a calculation, to their in- 
tense satisfaction, that the aristocratic family 
who have so long cast their small gentility 
into the shade, now possess little beyond the 
small dowry of Madame de Giropey, which 
is settled on herself; that M. de Giropey is a 
a valetudinarian, and even already in 
iis dotage ; and that the only possible mode 
of repairing the family fortunes, consists in 
the chance of young Giropey’s making a 
wealthy marriage. At the first stroke of ten 
the coterie arise and depart, Mademoiselle 
Victoire accompanying them to the door, 
with “Good-night, ladies! good-night! and, 
to-morrow evening, if all be well—” 

We are now afforded a glimpse of the 
Giropey interior :— 

The same evening, the Giropey family were 
assembled beside the fire in the reception- 
room, where Madame de Giropey habitually 
sat. This saloon, the chief part of the furni- 
ture of which belonged to the last century, 
had still an air of the present fashion con- 
ferred upon it by its fauteuils covered with 
large flowers in embroidery, its grotesque 
chimney-ornaments and silken hangings de- 
pending from long poles of gilded wood. 
The atmosphere was less chilly than that of 
the Colonel’s saloon, because in this case an 
old carpet concealed the tiling underfoot, and 
curtains of a substantial, although somewhat 
faded material, were closely drawn before the 
windows. But in this interior were to be 
found the same indications of parsimonious 
economy; a poor little fire glimmered in a 
grate abundantly garnished with cinders; a 
single lamp lighted the spacious apartment, 
or, more properly speaking, the small table 
placed between Madame Giropey and her 
son; the kitchen-furnaces had been extin- 
guished long ago; and the only servant of 
the house sat spinning in the ante-chamber, 
by the almost imperceptible light of an end 
of candle, that resembled a glow-worm lost 
in the shadows. 

The old lady and the young man were vir- 
tually ¢éte-d-téte, for M. de Giropey was slum- 
bering in the other corner of the chimney. 
This time, by chance, Mademoiselle Simonet 
had told the truth; the old gentleman had 
become so gouty and impotent, that he never 
stirred from home, and, as his mind had de- 
clined along with his body, he passed his life 
in almost complete inaction. The whole day 
he remained ensconced in one of those an- 
cient-cushioned fauteutls, where one can 
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repose as well as in a bed; and in the rare 
intervals of his slumber, his sole amusement 
was a game at cards. 

Madame de Giropey appeared much less 
aged than her husband, although she was 
some years past fifty. She was a little, tidy, 
dry-looking woman, with no pretensions to 
style, but possessing a countenance full of 
intelligence, refinement, and discretion. You 
could perceive that she had never been pretty 
or coquettish, even in the flower of her age. 
Her head was covered with a tulle cap of the 
first years of the Restoration, and her robe 
of amaranth merino probably belonged to 
the same epoch; a tower of solidly frizzed 
hair tapered above her temples, and a well- 
starched muslin frill served her for a collar- 
ette. Nevertheless, the general effect of this 
superannuated toilet was neat and correct, in 
constant order for receiving visitors and at- 
tending to ont-door business. 

For some time the mother and son continue 
their respective occupations almost in silence. 
Gaston is writing to his rich uncle, and 
Madame de Giropey interrupts her sewing to 
send a message to the young aunt. From 
thence the conversation gradually turns upon 
the motives that have induced Gaston to re- 
turn and settle down at home, but, as they 
have little to do with the course of the nar- 
rative, we shall omit all mention of them. 
The young man proposes to render the house 
a little more gay, by drawing around it such 
society as the small town can afford. This 
ee his mother opposes, and details 

er reasons for holding aloof from the gene- 
rality of the towns-people. It is,- however, 
finally arranged that Gaston shall at any 
rate pay an early visit to his old friends, 
Mademoiselle Victoire, and her beautiful 
niece; and although there has been a cool- 
ness between the families for some years, a 
pretext of business is shortly found, which 
gives the young man the desired opportunity 
of renewing his acquaintance with the inmates 
of the Colonel’s mansion. 

This decision of the careful, and, in her 
son’s case, calculating mother, has been 
mainly induced by the report of a gossiping 
female friend, who affirms that Mademoiselle 
Victoire has boasted to her of Faustine’s 
handsome dowry, which has descended to the 
young girl from her deceased mother. Sev- 
eral suitors, attracted doubtless by the rumor 
of this wealthy inheritance, have already 
made application for the hand of the Colonel’s 
daughter, but have invariably been dismissed 
with ignominy by her redoubtable maiden 
aunt. The good woman is apparently re- 
solved that her lovely charge shall follow her 
own prudent example, and content herself 
with the respectable although joyless state of 
single blessedness. This idea excites a little 
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feminine opposition in the mind of the moth- 
erly Madame de Giropey. “Ah! she will 
not marry her niece,” she murmurs, “ this big 
Victoire! We shall see!” 

From that moment the energies of this 
excellent Jady are entirely bent on circum- 
venting the selfish designs of the hard-hearted 
spinster, who lives like a miser in the great 
house she is so proud of, and presides over 
the labors of her youthful relative like a 
greedy taskmaster, caring little that the 
sweet bloom and beauty are withering fast in 
the blighting atmosphere of Jonely monotony 
and ceaseless toil, and needless accumulation 
of unenjoyed and undistributed riches. And 
here the real business of tle tale begins, all 
that has hitherto passed being a mere pream- 
ble, introductory of the chief personages that 
play their little réZe in this very quiet and un- 
pretending French home story. 

One afternoon, Gaston proceeded to pay 
his respects to Mademoiselle Bernard and 
her niece; carrying with him the “ business 
pretext” in the shape of some title-deeds 
that of right belonged to them, and which 
Madame de Giropey had found beneath a 
heap of papers hastily laid away by her hus- 
band years ago. ‘The young man set out 


with unusual alacrity, leaving his mother to 
look after him wonderingly, and to speculate 
upon the chance of his having already seen 


and become attached to the gentle Faustine. 

Returning presently, she seated herself 
opposite her old husband, and rang for the 
servant to make up the fire. Nanette had 
entered the house in the first year of Madame 
de Giropey’s marriage ; the mistress and the 
maid had grown old together ; and the former 
was much attached to her aged domestic, and 
allowed her many liberties. Having stirred 
the cinders and blown into a blaze the sticks 
of green wood that had smouldered in the 
chimney since the morning, Nanette seated 
herself upon her heels and began to rummage 
in her pockets. 


“What are you looking for, Nanette?” | 


asked Madame de Giropey. 
“It is a commission, that has been given 
me,” replied the old woman. “ Will you buy 


a parce! of floss-silk from Jérome, Trotte-en- | 


YAir? Here is a sample.” 

“This would make my son very good stock- 
ings,” said Madame de Giropey, closely ex- 
amining the skein. “It is truly nice silk, 
pliable, and well united. How does Trotte- 
en-l’Air procure this kind of commodity?” 

“ He has not told me; but I have my sus- 
med replied Nanette with a wink of her 

loodshot eye. “ He sells this for Mademoi- 
selle Victoire.” 

“ Really ! she turns every thing into money 
then!” 

“Every thing; it is a well-known fact. 
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Why, madame, the sin of avarice possesses 
her to such a degree, that for the sake of 
amassing a few additional crowns, she keeps 
no domestic, she does not even call in a char- 
woman, but labors all day with her hands like 
a common servant. But this is not all ; every 
year, under pretence of amusement, she rears 
silkworms; and it is not a few eggs only that 
she hatches, but enough to fill a large cham- 
ber on her third floor. She has no one but 
her niece to aid her in this labor; during six 
weeks there is no repose in the house; and 
for the last few days they do not even sleep. 
You know what trouble it is to provide food 
for the little beasts, especially towards the 
end. Well, no one praises Mademoiselle Vic- 
toire; it is only Trotte-en-l’Air who, for old 
acquaintance’s sake, as he says, gives her the 
hand. It never harms the old lady to be 
stirring night and day ; but poor Mademoiselle 
Faustine is quite exhausted with so much fa- 
tigue. At first, Mademoiselle Victoire spun 
waste that no one would buy; then she man- 
aged to dye her raw silk, and employed 
Trotte-en-l’Air to sell the skeins. The crowns 
thus procured go to join others in her strong- 
box: and there is no danger that either the 
one or the other will ever again see the light 
of the sun.” 

“This mania for hoarding money appears 
very extraordinary,” said Madame de Giropey. 
Then she added, with a glance at her sleep- 
ing husband, “ Some people are possessed by 
the contrary infatuation; instead of amassing, 
they throw their goods out of the window, 
which is still worse.” 

“ When Mademoiselle Victoire dies, louis- 
d’or will be found hidden in her mattress,” 
continued Nanette. “ Trotte-en-]’Air says 
that there is plenty of every thing in the 
house, but that it is under lock and key, plate, 
beautiful linen, jewels, and all. Mademoiselle 
Faustine wears nothing but calico dresses and 
bonnets re-dyed. many pretend that she is 
equally avaricious with her aunt, but I do not 
believe it. One day I saw her give a sou to a 
poor man. 

“God have mercy upon ber, and send her 
a good husband!” ejaculated Madame de 
Giropey. “ Then her hee will cease. Her 
mother’s dowry descends to her; to her be- 
longs her father’s house; and Mademoiselle 
Victoire, on her wedding-day, will be com- 


| pelled to yield up every thing.” 


“ Ah! madame, an idea strikes me!” ex- 
claimed Nanette, tapping her forehead. 

“Hush! hush!” interrupted the old lady, 
with a smile. “ We have not yet thought of 
that.” 

“ Yes, madame, yes,” quickly replied Nan- 
ette. “Every day M. Gaston goes to the café, 
and remains seated outside, notwithstanding 
the bad weather. I have watched him; he 
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keeps his eyes fixed on the other side of the 
square. Then only this morning he was prom- 
enading before the church at the hour of 
grand mass; and when Mademoiselle Faus- 
tine came out, he bowed to her. Madame! 
madame! he is in love.” 

“Itis very possible; say nothing to any 
one,” quietly replied Madame de Giropey. 

“ Have no fear about that,” said Nanette, 
as she rose to her feet. ‘“ You know I never 
ehatter but before you.” 

There is a ring at the door bell. It is the 
gossipping female friend already alluded to, 
Madame de la Fusterie. She comes with a 
private proposition of introducing Gaston to 
a certain rich and well-born young person, 
named Pauline de Bertéche, a distant relative 
of her own. Madame de Giropey is some- 
what embarrassed at this proposal, as she 
knows not how to refuse it, without prema- 
turely disclosing her designs on the Bernard 
family. While she is yet exercising all her 
Jinesse to avoid arousing the suspicions of the 
acute and curious Madame de la: Fusterie, the 
husband awakes, and proposes a game at 
cards. They play at piquet; Madame de 
Giropey holding the cards for her infirm 
spouse ; who nearly falls asleep again while 
marking the points. -Then Madame de la 
Fusterie rises to take leave; announcing at 
the same time her intention of retiring on the 
morrow to her estate in the country. It is 
but for a week; but in that interval the fates 
of two young hearts will be decided. 

The wary mother did not inform her son of 
- the proposal that had been made to her on 
his account; she left him for the present in 
blissful ignorance that there existed a pretty 
girl named Pauline de Bertéche, to whom 
they wished to marry him. Some days after- 
wards, Gaston approached his chair to hers ; 
and hiding his face in his -hands, said in a sti- 
fled voice. “ My mother, it will make me very 
unhappy if I am deceived in your intentions. 
Lam madly in love!” 

“ What do you tell me, mon fils ?” replied 
Madame de Giropey, in the most tranquil 
tone possible. “I did not expect this declar- 
ation.” 

“Oh! you know it well, mother,” continued 
the young man; you know that I love her 
with all my heart. When you sent me to the 
house it was to confirm the affection already 
conceived within me. How could I resist 
her ? she is so beautiful, so modest, so charm- 
ing!” 

“Tt is true!” said Madame de Giropey, as 
if speaking to herself. “I saw her born, so 
to speak ; she has ever since been under my 
eyes; I can answer for her. We should not 
find in the entire world a girl more submis- 
sive, more prudent, or irreproachable. Cer- 
tainly, I should consider myself happy in such 
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a daughter-in-law ; but first let me see, my 
son; where are we?” 

“ At nothing yet,” he replied. “You know 
I have spoken to Mademoiselle de Gondoville 
but once, in the presence of her aunt, and I 
know not what to hope.” 

Madame de Giropey regarded her son for 
an instant with an expression of mingled ten- 
derness and pride; then she said to him with 
a smile, “There is but one means of ascer- 
taining whether she is pleased with thee; it 
is to ask her hand in marriage.” 


“Oh! my mother, if I were to be refused, 
—but no, no, I will hope. I place my future 
happiness in your hands; guide me, or rather, 
act for me.” 

ao 


Madame de Giropey did not hesitate long 
as to the best method of bringing to a satis- 
factory conclusion the important negotiation 
with which she had charged herself. She 
sessed one of those shrewd and subtle minds 
whose natural rectitude, although not abso- 
lutely hating roundabout paths, urges them 
in preference to the straight line of action; 
and instead of employing the good offices of 
a mutual friend to ascertain the dispositions 
of the aunt and niece, she resolved to act 
openly in her own person, and that without 
delay. 

The following morning, therefore, she at- 
tired herself carefully, as if for a visit of cer- 
emony, and left the Sane without apprising 
any one of her attentions. Making a détour 
to avoid crossing the square, she traversed a 
narrow lane that passed the back entrance of 
the Colonel’s house ; and having first assured 
herself that no prying neighbor was watching 
from a window, she rang gently for admission. 
Mademoiselle de Gondoville opened the door. 
On perceiving Madame de Giropey, she made 
a low courtesy, and said, a little anxiously, “I 
beg your pardon, madame, I fear you have 
waited,” 

Mademoiselle -Victoire was in the garden. 
Her niece hastened to summon her, at the re- 
~~ of the venerable visitor; and Madame 

e Giropey, left alone for a few moments in 
the cold saloon, where according to the parsi- 
monious custom of the household, not a spark 
of fire was yet visible, reviewed with emotion 
the happy hours she had once passed in that 
almogt deserted mansion, with her dear, de- 
ceased friend, Faustine’s high-born mother. 

In the midst of this species of reverie, the 
maiden aunt appears, and with infinite tact 
and caution Madame de Giropey proceeds to 
broach the topic that lies nearest her heart. 
She excuses herself for her apparent neglect 
of the family; then leads the conversation 
gradually towards her son, describes his de- 
light at renewing his old acquaintance with 
Mademoiselle Victoire and her niece, and 
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draws the former into some expressions of 
cordiality. Then the shrewd mother alludes 
to his wish to continue his visits on the same 
footing of intimacy as formerly; and, upon 
Mademoiselle Victoire replying with a sigh that 
it is impossible, deplores with her the scan- 
dalous tongues of the neighborhood, but hints 
that there is a ready method of tying them 
up. “How? if you please,” briskly inquires 
the stout spinster. 

“ By a very simple means,” replies Made- 
am Giropey ; “ by marrying your niece 
to my son, and inviting all our acquaintance 
to the nuptials.” 

But Mademoiselle Victoire shrugs her 
shoulders, and appears to suspect that her 
visitor is playing off upon her a mistimed and 
somewhat cruel joke. Madame de Giropey 

uickly undeceives her, however, by formall 
Seaton for Gaston the hand of Mademoi- 
selle de Gondoville. 

At this plain and distinct declaration the 
stout Victoire fell back in a state of stupefac- 
tion, wildly crying out, “ Ah! I never dreamt 
of this.” 

“ Nevertheless, there is nothing very extra- 
ordinary in the thing,” tranquilly observed 
Madame de Giropey; “ you are every day ex- 
posed to the chance of receiving similar pro- 
positions.” Then, after an interval of silence, 
she added in a simple and touching tone, 
“Give us Faustine; | promise you that she 
shall be happy.” 

The old maid gesticulated an energetic re- 
fusal, and remained silent. 

Madame de Giropey entered into the usual 
explanations ; she demonstrated the suitable- 
ness of the union, and pleaded the chances of 
happiness that it offered to two amiable young 

ple ; finally, she frankly exposed the con- 
Sition of her own fortune, and making dis- 
creet allusions to the amount of Faustine’s 
dowry, established by precise calculations the 
budget of the young household; but Aunt 
Victoire listened with a shake of the head, 
like a person who will not be convinced. At 
this moment her broad, simple countenance 

ossessed something of the rude physiognomy 
of the late Colonel her brother; the same ex- 

ression of narrow firmness, of dull and opin- 
iated energy. The old lady soon compre- 
hended that she made no impression upon 
this invincible obstinacy; and that it .would 
be wiser to abstain from provoking a more 
explicit refusal. She rose without awaiting 
the reply of Mademoiselle Victoire. 

“ Certainly, madame, your request does us 
much honor,” stammered the latter in re-con- 
ducting her guest to the door; “but if my 
niece follow my counsels, she will do like me, 
she will never marry. Indeed, so far, she has 
manifested an aversion to marriage.” 

“ We will endeavor to make her change 
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her opinion,” replied Madame de Giropey, 
smiling. “My dear Mademoiselle Bernard, 
I warn you beforehand, you are about to play 
the part of an aunt in a comedy—you do not 
wish these children to love and. to be happy! 
Well, we shall see! Gaston is deeply in love 
with your niece, and he will find means to 
tell her so, be certain of it. I give you fair 
notice that we shall all do our best to promote 
the affair. ‘Trotte-en-l’Air will speak for my 
son; Nanette will carry secret billet-douz, 
and as for me, I shall favor the rendezvous!” 

In the afternoon of the same day on which 
Madame Giropey had held this unsatisfactory 
conversation with Faustine’s aunt, Nanette 
entered the saloon with a mysterious air. 
“ Madame!” she exclaimed in a low voice, 
“all goes well! They have met in a prome- 
nade!” 

She then related to her attentive mistress 
the particulars of the interview, which she had 
overlooked from a safe distance. On the sud- 
den appearance of the young man, Made- 
moiselle Victoire started and looked con- 
founded,—her fair niece blushed “as red as 
a flame ;” Gaston lingered but to.pay the 
necessary compliments, and then hastened 
away. Afterwards the two ladies held a long 
conversation together, in which, although 
Faustine scarcely spoke, she appeared not 
very much to approve of her aunt’s remarks. 
As for the latter, “she shook her head and 
fidgeted according to her custom, then in- 
haled a pinch of snuff.” From all this the 
sanguine Nanette infers that the ancient 
maiden will be outdone by the two young 
people, that the nuptials will take place be- 
fore the year is out, and that “old Bernard” 
will be forced to disburse several handfuls of 
crowns “to pay the violins.” She adds that 
Mademoiselle Victoire is now gone, according 
to her daily custom, to play at cards with her 
friend Madame Bertrand. 

“ Does Mademoiselle de Gondoville accom- 
pany her aunt on these occasions ? ” inquired 
Madame de Giropey, struck with a sudden 
thought. 

The answer is in the negative. “No, 
madame, she remains in the house all alone, 
and ma foi—” 

“ Hush, Nanette!” said Madame de Giro- 
pey, placing one finger upon her lip, “ I must 
first go myself.” 

What the highly imprudent idea of the old 
servant was, we are not informed, but Madame 
de Giropey does go herself the very next day, 
at the hour indicated, and obtains a private 
interview with the beautiful Faustine. 

We shall not enter into the details of this 
second conversation ; suffice it to say, that to 
her immense chagrin, and to the disappoint- 
ment of all her cherished plans, Gaston’s 
mother learns that the assumed avarice of 
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Mademoiselle Victoire is only a clever device 
to conceal the real poverty of herself and her 
lovely niece; and that the labors which are 
popularly supposed to be undertaken for the 
mere purpose of unnecessarily adding to al- 
ready accumulated gains, are absolutely re- 
quisite to provide a bare maintenance for the 
unfortunate daughter and sister of the late 
colonel. In short, the boast of Mademoiselle 
Bernard concerning the dowry inherited by 
her niece from her deceased mother, turns out 
to be, politely speaking, a “fib;” and the 
stout aunt has encouraged the reports of her 
being a miser, rather than confess to what she 
considers the greater crime, a degradation of 
poverty. 

Of course, the match is ;“off” at once. 
Madame de Giropey, sensible woman that 
she is, cannot afford to unite her impoverished 
son to a dowerless maiden, however good, 
beautiful, and industrious. The old lady and 
Faustine, who would have been a daughter 
after her own heart, part with tenderness and 
but half-stifled regrets ; and Madame de Giro- 
peys finding on her return that Madame de 

usterie has arrived from the country, goes 
at once to visit her. The latter furnishes a 
letter of introduction to the father of Pauline 
de Bertéclie; and with this credential Gaston 
is dispatched to Marseilles. Poor deluded 
young fellow ! a reasonable pretext is assigned 
for his journey, and he goes with a heart full 
of ‘alien and security, of happy love and 
blissful dreams, little imagining the blow that 
Fate has in store for him on his return. 

Matters now proceed at a somewhat quicker 
rate. M. Alexandre Pompon returns from 
Marseilles, deeply enamored as ever of the 
Colonel’s daughter. During his absence he 
has discovered, thanks to the little parcel 
which Faustine had intrusted to his care, that 
the lovely girl, well descended as she is on 
the mother’s side at least, is compelled to 
labor hard for her daily bread. This discovery 
removes all hesitation on his part, and he calls 
without delay at the Colonel’s mansion, and 
in a short conversation prefers his honorable 
proposals. The result might have been very 
different from what it was, had not the honest 
grocer, in the course of the conversation, 
chanced to mention that he had seen M. 
Gaston de Giropey at Marseilles, walking be- 
side a very pretty girl, who leaned on the arm 
of an old decorated gentleman. ‘“ He, Mon- 
sieur Gaston, had the smart and contented air 
of a successful lover,” says the prattling M. 
Pompon. Whereupon a pang of acute suf- 
fering shoots through the tender heart of 
Faustine, her pretty cheek pales, and she 
takes her resolution. Arriving at the declara- 
tion which has been impending throughout 
his discourse, M. Pompon definitely proposes 
and is accepted ; not at all from pique or re- 
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sentment—Faustine’s disposition is too sweet 
for that—but because the young, desolated 
heart dares no longer trust itself, and flies to 
seek refuge beneath the protection of an hon- 
orable marriage. So far so good, but hence- 
forward we are compelled to disapprove. 

In a subsequent interview with Madame de 
Giropey, the young girl thus describes the 
character of her intended husband, and her 
own reasons for accepting him—reasons which 
are all false and unworthy of the vows that 
she will soon be called upon to make, but 
which excite a certain sympathy in the reader. 

“This is what I think of M. Alexandre,” 
concluded she. “Iam well convinced of his 
sincerity, of his perfect loyalty. He is a very 
honest man, who certainly does not dazzle by 
the qualities of either mind or person, but has 
nevertheless a heart full of excellent senti- 
ments. In default of capacity, he appears to 
have a sound judgment, a simple and easy 
disposition. Doubtless such a man could 
never inspire love; but it appears to me, that 
a wife who comprehended her duty, who de- 
voted herself entirely to her domestic occupa- 
tions, might pass with him a resigned, tran- 
quil, if not happy existence.” 

Madame de Giropey shook her head, then 
fixedly regarding Msdienciealle de Gondo- 
ville, she said to her, “ You are then very un- 
happy here, my poor child ? ” 

austine blushed, and responded with a 
deep sigh. 

“Here Ido not live—l vegetate. An in- 
expressible ennui devours me. When the 
day commences, I am tired already; every 
hour weighs upon me like an eternity. I ex- 
perience disgust towards all that surrounds 
me; my eyes are weary of always beholding 
the same objects. I fed a horror of this 
lifeless existence ; of these tame and monot- 
onous occupations— ” 

How many another maiden has wedded an 
unloved mate, for these same poor reasons 
given by Faustine! 

“ While my mother lived,” she continued, 
“I was never weary; but the solitude in 
which she has Jeft me is frightful. Ah! if 
she were yet here, she would stand to me in 
place of all. I should see but her in the 
world; I should not then be the unhappy 
girl Tam; I should not think of marrying 
this man, whom I scarcely know.” 

At these words, she hid her face in her 
hands, and burst into tears. 

The ill-starred marriage is celebrated ; the 
sacrifice consummated. When Gaston re- 
turns, Faustine has already been a week in 
Paris, as the bride of the honest grocer in the 
Rue Montmartre. 

Two years elapse, and we hear nothing of 
our dramatis persone. At length they re- 
appear. The second part commences thus :— 
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Two years later, a tolerably elegant glass- 
coach descended, at a slow pace, the avenue 
of the Champs Elysées. The back seat of 
the carriage was occupied by a young woman, 
whose charming countenance, encircled by a 
bonnet of rose-colored crape, could scarcely 
be discerned behind the nearly-closed blinds. 
On the opposite seat was a tall man in a black 
coat and yellow gloves, who continually 
popped his head out of the window, and 
saluted every one whom he recognized among 
the promenaders. It was the first Sunday 
after Easter, and the Champs Elysées were 
crowded. The tall man appeared to experi- 
.ence a singular pleasure in examining the 
mingled toilettes of the throng, where the 
richest silks brushed against the modest tissue 
of muslin, and even the humble checked 
cotton ; where the plumed bonnet crossed the 
little cap of jacanet, and the velvet brodequin 
tripped beside the slipper of grey ticking. 

“ Look on this side, Madame Alexandre,” 
suddenly exclaimed the man in the coach; 
“ this is one of our customers who is passing, 
Madame Tibet. I did not at first recognize 
her in that great yellow bonnet. Hold! 
hold! here is the little lady who sat in the 
same box with us last Sunday. She has a 
beautiful shawl upon her shoulders. I must 
procure one like it for you, Madame Alexan- 
dre.” 

“Oh, thank you! thank you! you are too 
good,” —_ the young wife, with a gesture 
of refusal. “The shawl is too fine; too 
dear— ” 

“Can any thing be too beautiful for you, 
Madame revo Be P” replied the tall man, 
contemplating his pretty companion with a 
ravished air. “As for the price, that is my 
business.” 

At these words he struck his hand upon 
his fob, where the crowns leaped with a metal- 
lic jingle ; and again put his head out of the 
window with a bridling of the neck anda 
self-satisfied and boastful air, that seemed 
to say to the passers-by, “How every one 
here must envy me! I am, the husband of this 
pretty woman, so well-dressed and distin- 
guished-looking. We manage our household 
excellently well; we are rich; I am a happy 
man!” ‘Then he turned round again, and 
leaned conceitedly against the silken cushions, 
with his arms crossed upon his bosom. 

“ What beautiful weather for the month of 
April,” he said. “It is pleasant to be out to- 
day. Is it not, wife?” 

“Yes, it gives me great pleasure,” replied 
she, with melancholy sweetness, 

“The fresh air has given me an appetite,” 
resumed M. Alexandre Pompon. “ Wife, 
where shall we dine to-day ? ” 

“Thave no idea. Where you like; where 
it pleases you best.” 
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“No; choose for thyself.” 
Anglais,” replied she 


“ Well, at the Café 
carelessly. 

“ Agreed! from thence we proceed to the 
Opéra Comique. Shall we not?” 

“ Very willingly, my friend.” 

“That is perfect, wife. It is now six 
o'clock; we will go and dine. At eight 
o’clock we shall be at the theatre, ready for 
|the rising of the curtain; and having already 
| passed an agreeable day, we shall finish up by 
a charming evening. For my part I am very 
fond of the Opéra Comique; the pieces that 
they play are very interesting, only there is a 
little too much music. I even think it would 
be better if there were none at all. For in- 
| stance, Ido not care much for the opera; 
‘were it not that the dancing pleases me, and 
the beautiful sight of the boxes, [ would never 
go to hear such a racket. But what am I 
saying? I would go all the same, my minette, 
because you love the music.” 

“ What matter! I renounce the opera from 
this day, since you take so little pleasure in 
it,” replied she with a faint smile. “ Nay, 
pray do not thank me. I make -this little 
sacrifice very willingly.” 

“TI know it! ”cried he in a transport. “I 
know that thou art an incomparable wife. 
I was thinking about it this morning while I 
was dressing. I wasin a humor to remember 
many things, and I said to myself, ‘ Here are 
two whole years that I have been married, 
and my wife has never once contradicted me 
in any thing, nor said “ No” on any occasion 
whatever. ‘Truly, I should be a monster if I 
did not render her happy.’” 

“Oh! there are many women better than 
Iam,” she murmured, embarrassed by this 
sudden burst of approbation. 

“Tdo not admit it,” replied he briskly. 
“ You have but one defect, that of a tempera- 
ment ever so little melancholy ; but I do not 
reproach thee with it,—my minette—I do not 
reproach thee with it; on the contrary, I 
dream but of enlivening you. At present, 
unfortunately, I cannot escort you to the 
promenade or the play excepting on a Sun- 
day; but when I have retired from business, 
when I have time to amuse you, every day 
shall be a féte day. We will have a carriage 
of our own; we will go into the country; we 
will travel to Italy; we will lead such a happy 
life! You believe me, do you not?” 

“Yes, my friend,” replied she, with a sigh 
of mingled gratitude and resignation. 

“In the meantime, ask me for whatever 
will give you the slightest pleasure,” contin- 
ued M. Alexandre. “Now, think a little, 
where would you most like to go this sum- 
mer?” ; 

“J should like to spend a whole Sunday in 
the country,” replied she; “but the environs 
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of Paris are not the real country. I mean 
where there are lonely paths, wild flowers 
flocks that graze in the open fields—” 

“Well, 1 will take you some Sunday by the 
railway beyond Rouen, out into Normandy. 
I have been in that direction already, to make 
my purchases. The country is very pretty, 
full of verdure.” 

“Soon all the woods will be in full leaf,” 
said Faustine, casting a languid glance upon 
the venerable trees of the Champs Elysees. 
The chestnut trees are budding; already one 
scents a perfume of foliage in the air.” 

She leaned towards the window to respire 
this first breath of spring, and turned her 
head towards the long avenue, at the end of 
which the sun was about to disappear behind 
acurtain of rosy clouds that floated above 
the triumphal arch. At that moment a 
young man on horseback crossed before the 
carriage. Faustine raised her eyes to his 
face; their glances encountered; they recog- 
nized one another. 

The young wife shrank shuddering back 
into her seat, and pressed to her lips: her 
cambric handkerchief, as if the better to stifle 
a transport of joy which had suddenly inun- 
dated her heart. Fora single moment she 
was entirely subjugated -hy this first impres- 
sion, then she experienced a sort of terror, 
mingled with sorrowful anguish, for she com- 
prehended that there existed within her some- 
thing stronger than her will, than all her res- 
olutions, and that she yet loved him from 
whose presence she had flown, and whom, at 
every sacrifice, she had endeavored to forget. 

When M. Pompon had once laid down the 
programme of his Sunday’s entertainment, it 
was absolutely necessary te fulfil it to the 
very letter, and perseveringly to amuse one’s 
self to the end of the day. He clearly per- 
ceived that his wife scarcely tasted the fine 
dinner which he caused to be served up, and 
that she took very little pleasure in the play ; 
nevertheless, he did not conduct her home 
until midnight, and forgot not to say, accord- 
ing to his custom, “ Well, my minette, art 
thou content with the day? I have engaged 
the coachman for next Sunday; we will then 
begin again.” 

Honest M. Alexandre raises a smile with 
his simplicity, and his determined love of 
sight-seeing ; nevertheless, he deserved a 
better wife than one who retained a secret 
affection for another. A sensible, judicious, 
middle-class Englishwoman, could have made 
an excellent husband of M. Pompon. With 
all his prattle and his amusing conceit, there 
was the right stuff inthe man. Manliness, 
tenderness, and sincerity, are not qualities to 
be despised or turned into ridicule; and when 
too late, Madame Faustine, you shall find 
that you have undervalued your spouse. 
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On arriving at home, Madame Alexandre 
was informed that somewne had been to call 
for her. Of course her little false heart 
trembled within her, and she dared not inter- 
rogate her informant, but it turned out that 
it was only an old lady who had presented 
herself at the house, “ her work-bag ‘hanging 
to her arm, and with a curled-up front of 
hair,” and who had twice repeated that she 
would call again. Faustine, by this descrip- 
tion, recognized Madame de Giropey, not- 
withstanding that the old lady had forgotten 
to leave her name. 

Madame de Giropey accordingly makes 
her appearance the next day, and the two 
friends hold a long conversation together. 
After the usual inquiries as to health and 
welfare, Faustine learns, first, that Gaston 
has endured a long illness, a fact of which 
her aunt had already +e in a letter. 
Secondly that his uncle is deatl, and has left 
him a legacy of 50,000 francs, which legacy 
his young widowed aunt has contrived to de- 
lay the payment of, and has besides unmis- 
takably evinced her intention to make Gaston 
her second husband. ‘The young man has 
indignantly refused the réle he was intended to 
play, and is now suing the widow for his little 
egacy, on which business the mother and son 


have come to Paris. This budget of news dis- 


cussed, as unrestrainedly as may be, the con- 


versation turns upon Faustine herself, and her 
present position, and the young wife confesses 
her disquietudes, her discontent, and vain 
longings that she could return to the mono- 
tonous existence, the perpetual toil and isola- 
tion of other days, and of which she had 
formerly so bitterly complained. 

All very French this, but to our Saxon 
minds, disloyal and inexcusable. What faith- 
ful woman and honest wife would ever make 
her domestic trials a topic of indirect com- 
plaint even to her nearest and dearest friend, 
especially while confessing, as Faustine is 
compelled to do, that her husband is the sin- 
cerest man in existence, that he loves her 
dearly, and thinks of nothing but how to 
make her happy? Then the only complaint 
that the young wife can substantiate is that 
of being une femme incomprise, the usual 
sentimental jargon of a French novel. 
“Here,” she exclaims, “I have fallen into 
another kind of isolation ; for two years, you 
are the first person to whom I can utter what 
passes in my mind and in my soul!” 

Happily, as we think,—although perhaps 
Madame Alexandre and her confidante were 
not particularly pleased,—just about this time 
there is a voice in the passage, which voice is 
heard to exclaim, “ Mesdames, may one enter 
without indiscretion ? ” 


It is that of the blind and happy husband, 
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who presently enters, laughing heartily, and 
holding a letter in his hand. 

“Here, my wife,” says he; “here is an- 
other billet-douzx to thy address. It is doubt- 
less from the little fair man, in a sky-blue 
cravat, who so often buys chocolate for the 
sake of receiving from your hands his change 
for his twenty-franc pieces. We will read it 
together.” 

“ My friend, it is not worth the trouble,” 
replies his wife, with a shrug. “Just throw 
the letter into the fire.” 

But the husband will not agree to this. 
He proceeds to give Madame de Giropey a 
long account of the admiration his beautiful 
wife excites, towards the close of which 
Madame de Giropey, happening to glance at 
the superscription of the letter which the 
honest and unsuspicious grocer still held in 
his hand, recognized the writing of her own 
son. In a condition of extreme terror, she 
seized the missive from the extended hand 
that retained it, and pretended to examine it 
with curiosity and interest, thep turning to 
Faustine, begged the young wit to let her 
keep it, promising not to show it to any one. 
Faustine complied and M. Alexandre also ; 
the latter wondering not a little at the old 
woman’s fancy ; and Madame de Giropey lost 
not a moment in burying the fatal epistle in 
the depths of her work-bag. She then re- 
turned to the hotel where she had left her 
son. The interview that ensued decided the 
prudent mother to depart immediately for 
Senlis, where they would be sufficiently near 
to watch the termination of their business in 
Paris. From thence Madame de Giropey 
wrote to Faustine, acquainting her with their 
removal and further intentions; and there 
for the present we will leave the kind old 
baronne. 

The following Sunday, when Faustine had 
retired to dress for the day, M. Alexandre 
ascended to her chamber, and spoke to her 
with an air of mystery. 

“My wife, make a very simple and pretty 
toilette: I have arranged a party of pleasure, 
for you.” , 

“Whither then do you propose to conduet 
me this evening ? ” asked she ; “ to the Circus 
perhaps?” 

“No, my minette, I have another idea. 
Did you not lately tell me that you wished to 
pass an entire day in the country? Well, it 
is yet but ten o’clock, and we are going to 
take a trip by rail.” 

“Ah!” said she, regarding the heavens 
through the embroidered curtains of her win- 
dow, “Iam very glad! It will be delightful 
in the pure country with this splendid sun- 
shine. Yes, it is an excellent idea.” 

“Be quick!” cried her husband with joy- 
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ous impatience; “hasten your preparations, 
my minette. For my part, I am quite ready. 
I will send M. Arthur to seek a carriage to 
convey us to the station.” 

He descended the stairs, singing as he 
went. Faustine remained dreamily standing 
before her mirror, with a faint smile on her 
lips. For the first time for a very long 
period, she experienced a species of satisfac- 
tion in thinking of the projects of the day; 
she felt that she might breathe more freely 
out of the atmosphere of Paris; that in the 
presence of smiling and a nature, 
she would be able to recall some of the im- 
pressions of her girlhood. 

She attired herself in a robe of pale blue 
muslin, with a long shawl of smooth China 
crape, and a light bonnet of fancy straw. In 
this simple toilette, which displayed to advan- 
tage her exquisite figure, and the delicate 
freshness of her complexion, she looked truly 
charming. When at length she descended 
to her husband, he remarked aloud upon her 
beauty. 

“ Wife,” he cried, “do you know that you 
are newly embellished to-day? How rejoiced 
I am to see you thus, with your eyes spark- 
ling, and your cheeks like roses!” 

They entered the carriage, and the grocer 
cried with a triumphant air, “To the North- 
ern Railway Station.” 

“Where are we going, my friend?” in- 
quired Faustine with a smile. 

“ Where are we going ? ” repeated her hus- 
band, rubbing his hands. “ We are going to 
Senlis, to see your friend, Madame de Giro- 
pey.” 

Faustine is overwhelmed with secret fear 
and confusion. Her trembling guilty heart 
tells her that Madame de Giropey is not the 
only individual she shall see at this terrible 
Senlis. And how to conceal her emotions 
before her husband! Unfortunate grocer! 
In all his plans of pleasure for his idolized 
wife, he is sure not only to bring down addi- 
tional wretchedness upon her, but likewise to 
accelerate his own awaking from the blissful 
dream of wedded happiness in which he has 
been immerged for the last two swiftly-pass- 
ing years. Drive on, poor deceived spouse! 
rejoice in the lovely weather and the beautiful 
automaton beside you; take out your share 
of fancied bliss to-day, for already a lurid 
cloud is gathering over the splendor of your 
simple dream. 

“Here we are!” exclaimed M. Alexandre, 
as they stopped ; “here is the Hotel de Paris. 
My dear wife, is not Senlis a pretty town? 
But what is the matter? You might almost 
be trembling with fear; your countenance is 
quite seve. Do you feel ill?” he added 
tenderly. 
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“Tt is nothing,” replied she, striving to 
conceal her emotion. “I am a little fa- 
tigued ; that is all.” 

“Tt is the sun,—the fresh keen air. You 
must rest a little.” 

“Yes, I think I will do so. We ought to 
let Madame de Giropey know beforehand. I 
would rather send to tell her that I am here. 
It is only pape I believe, that she should 
be informed of our visit.” 

Thus speaking, the young wife had relin- 
quished her husband’s arm, and stopped 
short at the door. He entered alone, and 
inquired if Madame de Giropey had apart- 
ments in the hotel. He was answered in the 
affirmative ; and upon his mentioning that he 
came to visit her, the waiter added, “The 
lady is absent; she is gone to church, I be- 
lieve ; but if monsieur will wait—” 

“We can go up stairs, if you like,” said 
M. Pompon, returning to his wife. 

“Provided that Madame de Giropey be in- 
formed,” she replied with an undecided air. 

“JT will charge myself with that; but first 
enter and endeavor to take some repose. 
Stay! stay!” he added, looking down the 
street. “I perceive M. Francois, he is com- 
ing along on this side. Go in quickly, wife, 
and leave me to speak. with him. If he 
should happen to catch a glimpse of you, we 
shall have his company for the remainder of 
the day.” 

Faustine mechanically ascended the few 
first steps of the flight of stairs. 

“ You are certain that Madame de Giropey 
is not in just now,” she said to the waiter, 
who preceded her. 

“Yes, madame,” replied he. “She is gone 
out with monsieur her son.” 

Faustine breathed more freely. 

The waiter shows her into the apartment 
of Madame de Giropey ; and she sinks on to 
the chair nearest the door, for her trembling 
limbs can scarcely sustain her. 

The waiter made the round of the cham- 
ber, took from the table a small tray on which 
were two empty breakfast-cups, and retired, 
closing the door behind him. Faustine re- 
mained with her elbow leaning on the table be- 
side her, her breathing oppressed, and her color 
heightened. For several minutes she had 
sat thus, immovable, and absorbed in a spe- 
cies of joy mingled with terror, when a slight 
noise startled her. It was a footstep in the 
adjoining room. Almost immediately the 
door opened, and Gaston appeared in an un- 
easy undress; his shoes were dusty, and he 
held a bouquet of wild-flowers in his hand; 
like one just returning from a country-walk. 
On perceiving Faustine, he started and 
paused. The young wife made a movement 
as if to rise; but remained in her chair, al- 
most fainting. 
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Gaston slowly approached, and considered 
her for a moment with look that combined 
the emotions of sorrow, passion, and despair. 
Then, without preface, without any transition, 
as if he veglted: to sentiments of whose exist- 
ence he was certain, he said in a hollow 
voice, “You knew that I loved you, alas! 
and you espoused this man!” 

She raised her eyes to heaven with a feeble 
exclamation, and then remained silent. Gas- 
ton continued still approaching and almost 
kneeling before her. 

“Tf you knew with what transports of 
jealousy and indignation I learned the fact 
of your marriage! For a long time my love 
for you was changed into hatyed. Yes, I 
hated, while adoring you still. It appeared 
to me that you had sacrificed yourself to a 
sordid television, But little by little I was 
undeceived. I now know the truth ;—I have 
divined it all. You obeyed the secret voice 
that spoke to you of duty. You triumphed 
over all the sentiments of your heart to in- 
sure your future, and to force me to forget 

ou. Alas! for my part, I should never have 
ad such frightful courage.” 

“Do not reproach me,” murmured Faus- 
tine distractedly. “Mon Dieu! it has cost 
me enough already.” 

“No!” cried he throwing himself on his 
knees before her, and encircling her with his 
arms, notwithstanding the feeble resistance 
with which she repulsed him. “No; I will 
reproach thee no more with my wrecked fu- 
ture, nor with the loss of thine own happi- 
ness. In this moment I remember nothing 
of all that; I am conscious of but one thing ; 
that by a miracle which I cannot compre- 
hend, you are here,—we are alone; that the 
hour passes; that this only moment of hap- 
piness in our entire existence is about to es- 
cape us. Faustine, one word; one single 
word, to be my strength and my eternal con- 
solation, a word that will give me courage to 
live! Tell me, dost thou love me?” 

“Yes!” murmured she, completely over- 
come, and allowing her cold and trembling 
hands to fall into his. 

“Oh, repeat it again!” reiterated he, in- 
toxicated. 

“T love thee!” replied she, but in a voice 
so inaudible, that it was more like a murmur 
or a sigh, and was lost in the ear of Gaston. 

He pressed her passionately to his heart, 
and touched her pale forehead with his lips; 
then he remained immovable at her feet, his 
eyes fixed upon hers in a kind of mute ador- 
ation. She signed to him to rise, and said in 
a supplicating voice: “Adieu! now; adieu! 
Leave me, I conjure you! ” 

“ Yes,” he replied mournfully, “ yes, I obe 
you. Alas! it is now the greatest proof 
can give you of my love.” 
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At these words he pressed to his heart and 
to his lips the hands of the young wife, and 
precipitately retirea. ] 

This was a trying situation for any sensi- 
tive and affectionate woman; but would a 
virtuous English wife have thus admitted her 
love for another than her husband? No! 
She would never have suffered her former 
lover to go the length of kneeling at her 
feet, much less to insult her by confessing 
the extent of his unlawful passion. Compare 
the conduct of Emilia Wyndham on a simi- 
lar occasion; draw a contrast between the 
two; and then say whether the French or 
the English female novelist be the safest au- 
thor to place in the hands of your budding 
and impressionable daughters. 

Of course, evil consequences followed upon 
the track of this lapse from duty, this weak 
and unconsilered sin. 

From this time forward, Faustine felt 
more heavily the weight of the yoke beneath 
which she bent. (That is, of the honorable 
vows which she had voluntarily taken upon 
her!) It appeared to her impossible to re- 


turn to the species of tranquillity in which 
she had lived during the first two years of 
her marriage ; ardent regrets had succeeded 
to resignation; and her habitual plaintive 
gravity was exchanged for a bitter and pro- 
found melancholy. The presence of her hus- 
band became for her a continual torture ; the 


marks of tenderness and confidence which he 
ceased not to lavish upon her, filled her soul 
with remorse and confusion; he inspired her 
at one and the same time with the most op- 
posite sentiments, lively gratitude, and insur- 
mountable aversion; high esteem for the 
rectitude and simplicity of his character, and 
bitter disdain for his narrow intellect and 
vulgar manners. As, however, she possessed 
habitual self-control and extreme sweetness 
of disposition, he suspected nothing of that 
which passed at the bottom of her heart; he 

erceived neither her agitation, her suffer- 
ings, nor the mortal pre-occupation that con- 
sumed her. 

In this way two months elapsed. One 
morning, when M. Alexandre and his wife 
were both attending behind the counter, the 
postman brought in a large letter with black 
edges, and other funereal accessories. The 
grocer opened it, glanced over the contents, 
and said, addressing himself to Faustine, 
“Here, here, wife, poor M. de Giropey is 
dead! What a pity! So amiable a young 
man!” 

On hearing these words, Faustine turned 
round with a slight moan, and fixed upon her 
husband a look which revealed the most vio- 
lent despair; then she rose tottering from 
her seat, and passing quietly out of the shop, 
ascended to her chamber. The shop was 
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full of people; the assistants were all busy; 
they did not remark the exit of the young 
wife ; and no one but her husband compre- 
hended the terrible effect produced upon her 
by the fatal letter Upon reaching her 
chamber, the unhappy Faustine fell on her 
knees; for one moment she remained with 
her hands extended towards heaven, mur- 
muring stifled complaints, then she sank 
ore on the floor, shedding torrents of tears. 
fer husband had immediately followed her; 
when her first paroxysm of sorrow was ex- 
hausted, and she returned a little to herself, 
she perceived him close beside her. He re- 
garded her with tranquil fury, holding the 
mourning letter still in his hands. 

“Here!” he said at length, throwing it to 
Faustine; “it is for you.” And as she 
turned her head with a feeble lamentation, 
he contined—“ Tut! I am not jealous of a 
dead man. You can now tell me the truth, 
and soothe your conscience. You loved him 
then, this young Giropey ?” 

She held down her head and remained 
silent, not wishing to proffer either an avowal 
or a lie. 

“Ah! you dare not tell me that you have 
been his mistress!” cried M. Alexandre, with 
a sort of furious sneer. 

“T loved him, it is true, but he has never 
been my lover,” proudly replied the daughter 
of Madame de Gondoville. 

She then arose, and opened with a trem- 
bling hand the letter which she had not yet 
read ; but scarcely had she cast her eyes over 
the first lines, than a slight color mounted to 
her cheek, and she respired a deep breath, as 
if the principle of life, enfeebled for a mo- 
ment, were suddenly re-animated within her. 
Then her eyes filled with grateful tears, she 
allowed the letter to fall to her feet, and 
covering her face with her handkerchief, wept 
softly and silently. 

Her husband observed her with astonish- 
ment. An instant afterwards he abruptl 
took up the letter, and read it twice over wit 
a haggard eye. Then he murmured between 
his clenched teeth, “ Ah! I was mistaken ; it 
is another Giropey who is dead, the father of 
him whom you love.” 

“Overwhelm me not!” murmured the 
young wife in a plaintive voice; but with a 
gesture, a slight rearing of the proud young 
head that announced the strength of an un- 
stained conscience, which disdained to descend 
to any justification. 

A long silence ensued: then M. Pompon 
turned towards his wife, his countenance wan 
and immovable as a stone mask, and said to 
her with an air of cold authority, “ Descend 
to the counter !” 

No more blind happiness now for the un- 
fortunate Alexandre Pompon. His eyes fully 
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opened, he perceives that his wedded bliss 
was but a foolish dream, from which this fatal 
discovery is the bitter awakening; that the 
soft melancholy of his. beautiful automaton 
was something more and worse than an effect 
of temperament or a remainder of early un- 
happiness. Narrow as his intellect may have 
been, vulgar his manners, according to the 
creed which silly and super-refined young 
ladias are known to hold with regard to the 
honest tradesman, this retail man of business 
was possessed of both heart and soul; could 
love desperately, and suffer intensely; and 
he now endures the unutterable martyrdom 
of these feelings combined. His temper be- 
comes singularly capricious, and he delivers 
himself up to the operations of commerce 
with feverish activity, like one who finds it 
difficult to taste repose. His manners to his 
wife are outwardly cold and distant, yet he 
cannot bear her to be an instant out of his 
sight. He takes her out on the Sunday as 
usual, to the promenade and to the spectacle ; 
the stony ghost of holiday enjoyment is sub- 
stituted for the breathing, vivacious reality. 
Imagine this pair, the inwardly faithless, de- 
tected wile, and the outwardly impassive, 
wretchedly jealous, loving husband, silting 
lifelessly side by side with unmoved faces, in 
their glass coach in the avenues of the Champs 
Elysées, at the fine dinner in the hotel, in 


their box at the comic opera—the gay and 
varied crowd, the well-served dainties, the 
capital jokes, unheeded, untasted, unappre- 


ciated. What a melancholy masque of pleas- 
ure it must have been ! 

In the midst of all this connubial misery, 
news arrived from the provincial town of the 
sudden death of stout, hard-working, and pre- 
tentious Aunt Victoire. It was somewhat of 
a blow to Faustine, who attired herself in 
black, and mourned her latest surviving rela- 
tive asa parent. This event broke the last 





link of the chain between the unhappy young | 
wife and the district where her heart ceased | 
not to linger; henceforth, be he dead or liv- | 
ing, still the name of Gaston will occur but | 
in her dreams. Her husband, close as was | 
the watch that he kept upon her, had never 
referred to Giropey’s existence since the day 
of the fatal discovery. 

Sunday pleasure-seeking being at an end | 
for the present, the infelicitous couple pass | 
the leaden mornings of their weekly holiday | 
together in the house in the Rue Montmatre : | 


| 
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dreads. Notwithstanding, when she looks 
upon this man, so lately joyous, confident, 
proud, and loving, and notes the fearful alter- 
ation that has taken place, the furrowed brow, 
the mouth compressed and sad, the sombre 
and unhappy air, she cannot but accuse her- 
self of ingratitude and sin. 

Ah! had there but been some rosy earthly 
cherubs granted to this ill-starred union, the 
gaping, unstaunched wound might have come 
to kindly healing. A wedded pair with livin 
offspring, cannot be wholly unhappy. Eae 
loves the other with a new and purer affec- 
tion in the pretty juvenile presentment of 
both. 

One little unpleasant incident occurred to 
break the uniformity of this monotonous 
neriod—the dead, dull line of this stretch of 

arren life. Thus it was. The husband and 
wife would occasionally, late in the afternoon, 
take a short stroll together along the Boule- 
vards, frequently returning from their mechan- 
ical expedition without having exchanged a 
single word. On one of these occasions, 
Faustine experienced a species of hallucina- 
tion. She believed that she saw, behind a 
window and a half-open curtain, the features 
and the mournful eyes of Gaston; and that 
he followed her movements with his gaze. 
She started and shuddered so upon her hus- 
band’s arm, that M. Alexandre looked first at 
her, and then at the unknown visages around 
him. 

“What is it?” said he at last; “you are 
just as I saw you once before at Senlis. Can 
it be possible that I have escorted you toa 
rendezvous ?” with adreadful smile. “Oh!” 
he murmured to himself, “ this will end in 
some tragedy.” 

The year was 1848; two days later the 
revolution broke out. M. Pompon had for- 
merly served in the National Militia; he was 
a staunch royalist; and resolved at once to 
suffer any penalty rather than now enter the 
National Guard Sometimes he would say to 
his wife, exhibiting his old uniform and mus- 
ket, “The moment they commence fighting 
against these republican brigands, I will de- 
scend into the street, and we shall perhaps 
see whether I can still burn a cartridge. 
Oh! I am not unacquainted with the smell 
of powder.” 

Emeutes became frequent; the populous 
quarters existed in a state of seige; the irri- 


itated people clamored loudly; and persons 


she, sitting in melancholy style at the window; , exposed to their fury lived in a condition of 
he, reclined in the other corner of the sofa, his | constant anxiety and apprehension. Faustine 
legs crossed and his eyes gloomily turned in| attended no more at the counter; at the first 
the direction of the street—both silent, mo-| beat of a drum the shop was closed, and M. 
tionless, sullenly statuesque. Yet, Faustine | Pompon stationed himself behind the per- 
is at least resigned; the resentment of her| siennes in an apartment that overlooked the 
unloved husband has no terrors for her; it is, street, and thence made his observations. 

his politeness, his petits soins, that she chiefly | All at once, there was in the soul of this 
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man an inexplicable return to other impres- 
sions. He became sombre, mute, and indif- 
ferent to every thing that passed around him. 
His impassive features said nothing; but the 
livid paleness of his face gave him a sinister 
aspect. For the first time since their mar- 
riage Faustine trembled before him; she 
feared that he was becoming insane, and that 
he would murder her in an excess of jealousy. 

This was just before the fearful days of 
June. On the morning of the 24th, M. Alex- 
andre omitted to open his shop; and until 
ten o’clock he remained in Faustine’s chamber, 
observing the movements of the troops that 
paraded in the street. Suddenly he turned 
to his wife, and coldly remarked, “ They are 
fighting above there in the faubourg ; here 
comes a battalion of the National Guard, 
marching against theinsurgents. Stop! there 
there is an individual of my acquaintance, for 
whom I have been on the look-out some time. 
I am very glad to meet with him again just 
now!” 

At these words he took up his gun. 

“ Whither are you going ?” cried Faustine 
in alarm, throwing herself before him. 

“T am going to fight,” replied he; “ and 
do youknow where? Behind the barricades ; 
for my friend will be before them. Remain 

uiet ; I shall not miss him. Adieu! wife; I 
shall soon return.” 

He rushed from the apartment and hastily 
quitted the house. Faustine attempted to 
follow him ; but he was already far off when 
she reached the foot of the stairs. Then she 
re-ascended to her chamber; and daring nei- 
ther to conjecture the meaning of her hus- 
band’s mysterious expressions, nor to dwell 
upon the dreadful suspicions that arose in her 
mind, she hid her face upon the sofa cushions, 
as if to exclude the unwelcome daylight; and 
there she awaited her fate. 

In the meantime, the young men whom the 
grocer had consigned to the back shop had 
ventured into the street. One of them re- 
turning, went up-stairs and knocked at the 
door of Faustine’s room. She rose shudder- 
ing. , 
¥) Ah!” she murmured, “it is you, Jacques. 
Well, what is going on outside ?” 

“Cannonading and volleys of musketry 
resounc from the faubourg above. Every 
instant troops are passing. Just now I ven- 
tured as far as the boulevard, and I saw them 
carrying off the wounded.” 

“Jt is horrible, all this!” exclaimed the 
young wife, pressing her hands on her fore- 
vead ~with a despairing gesture; “ my hus- 
band, where is he now?” 

“We all thought that he was here with 
you,” replied the young man in astonishment. 

It was now about five in the evening. 
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Faustine looked at the time-piece, murmur- 
ing. “And when night shall come! Mon 
Dieu, deliver me from these torments, this 
uncertainty! Have pity upon me! Grant 
that my husband may return, and that no 
misfortune may happen!” 

Nearly at the same instant, there was a 
slight tumult before the house. The boy ran 
to the top of the stairs, and returned almost 
immediately, crying, “ Madame, ah! madame, 
prepare for bad news. They are bringing in 
® man upon a litter. I believe it is my mas- 
ter!” 

It was he in fact; he was wounded, covered 
with blood, and shdwed no signs of life. The 
crowd that accompanied him said with aston- 
ishment, “It is M. Alexandre Pompon, the 
grocer. He was found behind the barricade. 
Who would have believed that a man like 
that would have joined the insurgents? He 
was wounded early in the morning. The 
first discharge ok effect on him; he was 
seen to fall. 

They conveyed the dying man to his bed; 
his wife sat beside him bathed in tears, and 
awaiting the opinion of the physicians. The 
neighbors were ordered to leave the room; 
Faustine alone remained with two of the 
shopmen. The doctor began to probe the 
sick man’s wounds; but soon desisted, and 
felt his patient’s pulse, which still beat feebly. 
The young wife comprehended there was no 
hope, and falling on her knees, prayed the 
Almighty to work a miracle. At that mo- 
ment she would have given her own life to 
restore that of her husband. 

The physician looked at him in silence, and 
mournfully shook his head. Towards mid- 
night, the dying man began to move a little; 
then slowly, and only after terrible alterna- 
tions, he regained entire consciousness. 

“ My wife!” ‘he said in a feeble tone. 

“Tam here,” she replied, leaning towards 
him. “Iam here, close beside you.” 

“Ah! so much the better,” murmured he, 
looking at her. “TI shall, perhaps, have time 
to speak to thee.” 

The medical man wished to impose silence 
upon him, but he remonstrated. “ Why 
should I husband this remnant of life that 
remains to me?” Then, turning to Faus- 
tine, he continued with effort, pausing at 
nearly every word, “ Regret nothing, my poor 
wife. It is not your fault that I die thus. 
Pardon me, I have given you many miserable 
days; while you bestowed upon me, two years 
of happiness. I die without regret, because 
I believe that you will yet be happy. You 
will espouse him whom you love. Yes, you 
will; it is I that say it to you. It was not he 
that wounded me, although he was directl 
opposite with his musket in his hand. Thoug 
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I drew upon him from behind the barricade, 
God protected him. Iam about todie. My 
wife, embrace me!” 

She ‘bent over him her tearful face, and 
pressed him between her arms with a move- 
ment of inexpressible pity, regret, and tender- 
ness. 

“Ah! murmured he, “it is the first 
time.” 

His speech began to fail; he sank rapidly; 
nevertheless, he still contrived to say :— 

“ My wife, I go in peace. uae I have 
not destroyed my will. It is with the notary. 
{ have left thee all I possess. It is the least 
that I could do. You are the only woman I 
ever loved.” 

He added several unconnected words. His 
respiration became difficult; speedily his 
faculties abandoned him; and towards morn- 
ing he expired. 

Of course, the reader has anticipated the 
dénouement. Gaston de Giropey, and Faus- 
tine Pompon née Bernard de Gondoville, 
marry and are happy; but not until the 
young widow has mourned her good although 
far from brilliant husband in strict retirement 
for the space of two whole years. 

We have all along been inclined to draw a 
parallel between this French heroine and our 
own Emilia Wyndham, the amiable and duty- 
loving creation of Mrs. Marsh. But the par- 
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allel would not hold good; and chiefly because 
of the national dissimilarity between the two 
young women. ‘To a Gallic mind, it is proba- 
ble that Faustine may shine as-a model of al! 
that is pure, devoted, self-sacrificing, and 
meritorious ; but how far she dwells below the 
elevated standard of Emilia Wyndham! The 
one, while preserving her outward demeanor 
of mechanical duty, suffers her ill-regulated 
heart to roam towards him whom it has now 
become a sin to love, and weakly revealing 
her inward infidelity, wrecks the entire future 
of her confiding husband; the other, cher- 
ished by her worthy spouse with an affection 
equally strong and similarly unreturned, goes 
calmly on in her wifely submission and sweet- 
ness, until her righteous heart really grows to 
that of her sterling partner, lovingly appre- 
ciating his genuine worth. The one, subdued 
for a time, by remorse and self-reproach, 
haunted by the pale image of a deceived and 
murdered husband, finishes by marrying and 
richly endowing with the fortune of the dead 
man, the lover whose image ought long ago 
to have been erased from her soul; the other, 
the British matron, the pious, well-ordered 
Emilia, descends affectionately with her spouse 
into the vale of age, their attachment ever 
deepening and increasing with the tranquil 
years, 





Geology and Mineralogy Considered with reference 


to Natural Theology. By the Jate Very Rev. 
William Buckland, D.D., F.R.S., Reader in 
Geology and Mineralogy in the University of 
Oxford, and Dean of Westminster. A new 
Edition, with Additions, by Professor Owen, 
F.R.S., &c. ; Professor Phillips, M. A. LL.D., 
&e.; Mr. Robert Brown, F.R.S., &c.: and 
Memoir of the Author. Edited by Francis 
T. Buckland, M.A., Assistant-Surgeon, 2nd 
Life Guards. Two vols. Routledge. 


Dr. Buckianp’s son, already known by a 
book of his own as a lively student of some 
branches of natural history, has here performed 
a duty to his father’s memory in issuing that 
third edition of the Bridgewater Treatise on 
Geology which Dr. Buckland had himself meant 
to prepare. Not being a geologist himself, the 
Editor has relied upon the good offices of his 
late father’s friends, and has obtained from Pro- 
fessor Owen a revision of the Paleontology of 
the book, from Professor Phillips a revision of 
the Geology, and had obtained also from the 
first of modern English botanists, the late Mr. 
Robert Brown, an examination of the part of 
the work that relates to Botany. Thus, while 
the original argument on the Power, Wisdom, 
and Goodness of God remains untouched, we 
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have the best assurance thatthe natural facts 
stated in the book stand at the level of existing 
scientific knowledge. Mr. Francis Buckland 
has prefixed to this edition of the treatise a 
most interesting Memoir of his father, rich in. 
anecdote, but richer in a true appreciation of his 
labors. It is throughout written with the good. 
taste that does not err, because there are the best 
and finest’ feelings of the heart engaged in its. 
direction.— Examiner. 





Tue Drum DrummMep Ovt.—Mighty is the 
drum, raising as it does a lust of glory in the 
Christian’s heart, stirring him to slaughter, and 
making bloodshed beautiful ; sending him forth 
a terrible reaper in the fields of carnage, and 
smearing him with human gore as earth’s best 
painting! And yet the drum—though beat by 
a destroying angel—sounds not so musical to us 
as the panting and snorting of the railway-en- 
gine. The piston is a more noble weapon than 
the sword ; the whirl and rush and thunder of 
the train grinder, more truly sublime, more sug 
gestive of all that ennobles man in his pures 
thoughts and deepest sympathies towards his 
fellow, than the tramp and measured step of 
glistening thousands, shaking the earth they too 
soon are about to defile with fire and sword.— 
Jerrold. 
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From The Philadelphia Ledger. 

MR. HARRIS’S PROGRESS WITH THE 

JAPANESE—COM. PERRY’S PRESENTS. 

U.S. 8S. Pownatay, } 
Srmopa, Aug. 1, 1858. 

WHEN I closed number thirteen, at Naga- 
saki, I expressed the hope that I should write 
again from this —_ Arrived here, we find 
so much that is both important and interest- 
ing, that I cannot — to press it into any 
thing under two or three letters. Let me 
therefore commence at once. 

We arrived from Nagasaki on the 25th ult., 
after a passage of sixty-seven hours. The 
distance is over six hundred miles. We 
found the Mississippi at anchor in the inner 
harbor, and came-to near her, hoping for a 
few days of quiet and long walks back into 
the country. Our anchor was scarcely down, 
however, when the captain of the Mississippi 
pulled alongside, bringing with him our Con- 
sul-General, Mr. Townsend Harris, and his 
Secretary, Mr. Henry Heuskin. The Consul 
was at once closeted with the Commodore, 
and after an hour or so it began to be whis- 
pered around that we were to leave in two 
days for Yeddo Bay, and, possibly, for Yeddo 
itself. This was great news, and we talked 
grandly for some hours as to how long we 
would remain at Yeddo, &c., until suddenly 
another whisper passed around, to the effect 
that we were only going to Kanayawa to talk 
about a new treaty. Kanayawa is seventeen 
miles this side of Yeddo, and as we could not 
land there, our trip did not promise to be so 
grand, after all. We therefore lit cigars and 
tried to blow away our disappointment in 
smoke. In the mean time we had been 
boarded by several boat-loads of Japanese 
officials, who were equally sociable and _hail- 
fellow-well-met as had been those of Naga- 
saki. We gave them sherry and Constantia 
to their hearts’ content, and after they had 
made out a list of all the fresh provisions 
that we desired, saw them into their boat and 
bowed them a polite adieu. After dinner, a 
party of us dropped on shore for a Sunday 
evening walk, and among other places visited 
the bazaar, where every thing Japanese was 
collected for sale. It being Sunday, we ad- 
mired them and passed on. 

Tt is now two years since we sent our first 
Consul to Japan, in accordance with a pro- 
vision of the treaty of Kanayawa, made iy 
1854-5 by Commodore Perry. He was 
brought here by the United States steamer 
San Jacinto, and “ left alone in his glory,” to 
the infinite disgust of the authorities, who 
told him to go away for a year, and then 
come back, by which time they should have a 
house built for him. Being thus unavoidably 
left 1. their hands, they made the best of 
a bad bargain, however—gave him a large 
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temple to live in, servants to attend upon 
him, supplied him with every thing in the 
Japanese eating line, and finally began to 
look upon him and his secretary as rather 
yleasant additions to their society. Messrs, 
Martie and Hueskin now began to look 
around them for amusement. They found 
the golden pheasant plentiful among the 
neighboring Mills, and, when satiated with 
gunning and long walks, the former turned 
his eye in the direction of Yeddo. After 
awhile he received permission to visit that city 
in his official capacity, and the first thing that 
we know, he has obtained the signing of an 
important convention, and is again at Simoda, 
This convention was published in the United 
States in January of this year, and so I shall 
let it pass. The manner in which Mr. H. 
and his secretary went to Yeddo is interest- 
ing. The Emperor sent him a body guard 
of one hundred and twenty men, and had 
comfortable houses to put up along the road 
for him to pass the nights in. He also sent 
him a large sedan chair, carried by twelve 
bearers, and so roomy that he put a mattress 
into it, and reclined at full length. when he 
was tired of sitting. It is only about seventy 
miles from this place to Yeddo ; but the coun- 
try is so rugged and the roads so bad the 
first part of the way, that they were seven 
days in accomplishing the distance. Every 
night they stopped at one of the comfortable 
houses which had been prepared expressly 
upon his account, and after an early break- 
fast, resumed their road. Upon arriving at 
Yeddo, they were lodged in the most com- 
modious quarters, treated with the greatest 
respect and attention, and granted interviews 
with the Emperor. The reader is of course 
aware that every one, foreigner or Japanese, 
who has heretofore approached the Emperor, 
has been required to do so upon his knees. 
This custom they were determined to adhere 
to in the present case; but, somehow or 
other, it had never before been so difficult to 
“bell the cat.” “ Who was to speak to Mr. 
H—— about it?” that was the question. 
Finally a Japanese Douglas stepped forward 
and offered to brace his huge shoulders to the 
task. This gentleman was not the most de- 
termined man in Japan; but then he was 
upon the most intimate terms of both social 
and political intercourse with “ the American 
Legation.” He therefore called upon Mr. 
H., and commenced the attack by begging 
that he would not be offended at what he 
was going to say. “Certainly not!” says 
that gentleman. But he has an inkling of 
what is coming, and a look of sudden and 
unusual gravity causes Douglas to tremble. 
Instead, therefore, of broaching the subject, 
he begs once more that “his Excellency will 
not be offended at something which he, 
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Douglas, has been ordered to say ;” and then 
coughs and looks behind him. 

“Certainly not!” and an increase of gravity 
in the Consular face. Corresponding increase 
of nervousness on the part of Douglas. 
Grand tableau, in which the American eagle 
is supposed to dominate. Final desperation 
of Douglas, and outbursting of the secret. 

Mr. Harris listened quietly and kindly to 
all he had to say, and then replied with his 
usual judgment and firmness of manner. He 
told him that he was anxious to do every 
thing that was consistent with self-respect to 
do honor to the Emperor, but that this thing 
was out of the question, and had better not 
be referred to again, “ Were Nipon to send a 
Minister to my country,” he said, “he might 
approach our President in any manner he 
saw fit. He might kneel and knock his head 
against the floor, or he might bow to him and 
shake hands. There we allow every one per- 
fect liberty; and it is but right, therefore, 
that I be allowed the same here.” 

“Very well! very well!” replied Douglas, 
half apologetically. And thus was settled this 
question “ forever!” remarked Mr. Harris. 

Mr. Harris has been twice to Yeddo since 
he was landed by the San Jacinto, and re- 
mained some three months each time. He 
speaks in most flattering terms of the primi- 
tive simplicity of the Imperial habits, of the 
absence of every thing like magnificence 
about his palace, and of the general kindness 
and good feeling evinced by all classes to- 
wards him. He mentioned the case of one 
old lady in particular, who was even now en- 
gaged in the motherly task of making him 
some wadded silk shirts, to protect him from 
the approaching Winter. These acts are triv- 
ial, but they indicate very plainly the nature 
of Japanese feeling toward Americans. Even 
the Emperor has loaded him down with kind- 
ness. When he was lying sick at.this place a 
special messenger arrived daily from Yeddo 
to ask after his health, and to bring him some 
present, expressive of the interest that was 
felt for his recovery. The Imperial Doctor 
was also sent to attend upon him. Such 
things as these have never before been known 
in the history of Japan. Our able Consul- 
General has a very poor opinion about the | 
majority of books which have been written 





about this country. “When,” he queries, 
“when will writers learn to write only that | 
which they see? A man has no need of im- 
agination here—truth is strong enough? W. 

live in a world of romance, simply because | 
(referring to writers in general), the truth is 
not in them!” He, however, speaks in the 
highest terms of Commodore Perry’s course 
while out here, and mentioned many good 
results which are now flowing from it. “ He 
was a man of great good judgment, and ac- | 
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complished as much as any one could possi- 
bly have done under the circumstances.” He 
said “ upon one occasion I thought differently 
myself, but accepted his judgment as more 
likely to be correct (through personal obser- 
vation) than my own.” 

xg: of Commodore Perry, I asked 
him how the Japanese had treated the expen- 
sive presents which that officer had presented 
them, on the part of the Government, three 
or four years back. 

« Well, I know I’m going to surprise you 
now,” he replied. ' 

“You know that Commodore Perry gave 
them, among other things, a circular rece, 
and engine and tender, and a brass-howitzer 
—one of the Dhalgren guns. They have a 
large house built for the safe-keeping of this 
railroad, and every now and then take it out, 
lay the track, get up steam, and then away 
go a dozen or more high officers upon a cir- 
cular pleasure trip. Japanese engineers have 
charge of every thing, and are never at a loss 
in the discharge of their duty. I suppose 
that they will soon have a track laid from 
Kanayawa to Yeddo, but I doubt if the rail- 
road will pay in any other part of Japan; the 
country is too broken. As for the ‘boat 
howitzer, they have had one thousand cast 
exactly like it, and mounted them in the forts 
of their different ports. And now here is, some- 
thing else that will surprise you. Upon both 
Fourths of July that I have passed here, and 
once upon Washington’s birthday, they fired 
a salute of twenty-one guns with these howit- 
zers. Mr. Heuskins and myself attended, 
with the American flag flying, and the people 
exhibited the greatest good feeling and en- 
thusiasm. One might have almost imagined 
them Americans.” 

“What have they done with the electric 
telegraph that was presented them?” I 
asked. 

“ Little or nothing, I think. But I am not 
certain. They are making astonishing head- 
way, however, in the groundwork for future 
intercourse with the world. Five or six 
months since, they asked me, as a great favor, 
to be allowed to send a minister to the United 
States. ‘My dear Sirs,’ I replied, ‘do not 
ask this as a favor; itis your right. Senda 
minister, with as large a suite as you choose, 
and you may be certain of a friendly recep- 
tion.’ ” 

“And would the United States furnish us 
transportation from here to the Isthmus?” 
he asked. 

“ Certainly,” I replied, “ and treat you with 
the greatest attention and kindness during 
your whole Stay.” 

“ Yes,” I remarked, laughingly. “I can 
imagine a Japanese Minister and suite in the 


hands of the New York City Fathers! What 
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a time they would have of it! How every 
theatre would throw open its doors for them, 
and the crowd they would draw; and how 
Japanese reserve and love of quiet would be 
driven to desperation by the attentions with 
which they would be surrounded. Are these 
officers and princes rich enough to make a 
grand display,.or would they carry along with 
them their simple dress and tastes ?” 

“ They bes be just as you see them 
now,” he replied. “ We have no idea of the 
sound common sense, and want of every thing 
like pretension, peculiar to these people. 
Take the Emperor himself, for instance. He 
is, a8 you may suppose, very rich, and yet I 
am ppsitive that his table and clothing do not 
cost him $500 a year. Why that sum would 
not more than pay for the gloves of a Broad- 
way dandy, with us. You have doubtless 
seen the thick, soft matting with which the 
floors of their houses are covered? Well, 
the floors of the palace are covered in the 
same way, and this matting serves as the Em- 
oly bed, as well as that of the poorest 

ouse serves as the bed of his poorest sub- 
ject. He stretches himself out, with a wooden 
pillow under his head, and sleeps a sleep 
rarely granted to his brother Monarchs, To 
see a Japanese thus sleeping, with his head 
abruptly raised five or six inches, you would 
predict a stiff neck or future spinal affection 
as a general result; and yet there is not a 
more healthy people living.” 

“What did the Emperor look like?” one 
of us asked. 

“Quite a fine looking man, with a soft 
voice and pleasant smile. I suppose he is 
some thirty-five years old. In fact, I know 
he is, for, as it is considered polite in Japan 
to ask one of his age, and how many children 
he has, I was, of course, polite. Poor fellow! 
He has what one of us would consider a 
miserable life. He does not leave the palace 
but once in two years; and then as he passes 
through the town every one must leave the 
streets and close the doors and windows of 
their houses. Their custom does not allow 
them even to look at him. This is the tem- 
poral Emperor at Yeddo, of whom I now 
speak; the case of the spiritual Emperor at 
Miaco is even worse, for he never leaves his 
palace. He is venerated so much that they 
cannot even run the risk of his being looked 
upon by the crowd.” : 

“ How long has it been since you received 
your last mail, Mr, Harris ?” asked another. 

“Oh! as for the mails, we are not bothered 
with them here. If we get files of papers 
and our letters once a year, we think our- 
selves fortunate. As for my correspondence 
with the State Department, I do not know 
what to make of it. Mr. Marcy sent me to 
Siam, where I made a treaty, and sent it 
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home. I came here, and, after much diffi 
culty, got them to sign a Convention—a very 
important one—which I also sent home. One 
day, while I was in the weekly expectation of 
hearing from the Government, a special courier 
arrived at Yeddo, where I then was, bringing 
me a bundle of papers from Mr. Rice, our 
Vice Consul at Hokodadi. This. man had 
been nearly a month on the road, during 
which time he had travelled over five hundred 
miles. Mr. Rice had read the papers, and 
then forwarded them to me, Now how do 
you suppose that he became possessed of 
them ?” 

“Tt is hard to imagine! ” we answered. 

“He got them from an American whaler. 
Fortunately her captain was fond of reading, 
and so when leaving Honolulu, S.1., fora 
cruise after Sperm whales, he filled his lockers 
with the latest papers. During his cruise he 
touched at Hakodadi, and having then gone 
over them at least twice, passed them over to 
Rice. Through these I first heard of the death 
of Gov. Marcy, and began to understand why 
IT had not heard from him. Now you tell me 
that my Convention with Japan was published 
in January of this year—that is pleasant news, 
but I should like to know whether the State 
Department are satisfied with it.” 

Shortly after Mr. Harris arrived at Yedde 
the second time, he was followed by Mynheer 
Donker Curtious, the Dutch representative 
from Nagasaki. I asked him if that gentle- 
man had, as usual, gone upon his knees when 
approaching the Emperor, and he said no. 

hat custom might be considered as extinct, 
now, though Donker Curtious was the first 
Dutchman who had escaped. Thus is Japan 
becoming more liberal daily. 

“ About what time do you think they will 
send us a Minister,” I asked, “and have they 
any able men who would be equal to the 
post ?” 

“ As for the time, it is not yet settled upon ; 
but as to the fact of one going, that is beyond 
all doubt. I suppose that within a year from 
this date a Japanese Minister and suite of 
twenty or thirty will be in Washington. 
Higno-no-Kami (Kami—prince; ‘no ’—of; 
‘Higa’—Higa ; Prince of Higo) is probably as 
able a man as they have, and he is doubtless 
the one who will be selected. You will see 
him in a few days—a fine looking fellow.” 

Mr. Harris speaks most interestingly of the 
feats of the jugglers, and of the theatres of 

eddo, as well as of the etxensive: stores. 

e says that the Prince of Cinano (Cinano- 
no-Kami), to whose particular care it seems 
the Emperor confided his comfort and amuse- 
men, fancying that he was having a dull time 
in the immense house that had been appro- 
priated to him, called up some of his jugglers 
to perform before him and help him pass it. 
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One of them was the “ Anderson ” of Japan ; 
his feats were so wonderful that I am almost 
afraid to write them. 1 wish it distinctly un- 
derstood, therefore, that I am only repeating 
what Mr. Harris told us, and what we conse- 
quently believe. Here are some of his 
feats : 

No. 1. He took an ordinary boy’s top ; spun 
it in the air ; caught it on his hand, and then 
placed it (still spinning) upon the edge of a 
sword near the hilt. Then he dropped the 
sword point a little and the top shoved slowly 
toward it. Arrived at the very end, the hilt 
was lowered in turn and the top brought 
back. As usual, the sword was dangerously 
sharp. 

No. 2 was also performed with the top. 
He spun it in the air, and then threw the end 
of the string back toward it with such accu- 
racy that it was caught up and wound itself 
all ready for a second cast. By the time it 
had done this it had reached his hand and 
was ready for another spin. 

No. 3 was still performed with the top. 
There was an upright pole, upon the top of 


t 
which was perched a little house with a very 
large front door. Thetop was spun, made to 
climb the pole, knock open the said front 
door, and disappear. As well as Iremember, 
the hand end of the string was fastened near 
the door, so that this was almost a repetition 


of the self-winding feat. 

But feat No. 4 was something even more 
astonishing than all this. He took two paper 
butterflies, armed himself with the usual 
paper fan, threw them into the air, and, fan- 
ning gently, kept them flying about him as if 
they had been alive. 

“He can make them alight whenever you 
wish! Try him!” remarked the Kami 
(prince) through the interpreter. 

Mr. H—— requested that one might alight 
upon each earof the juggler. No sooner ex- 
pressed than complied with. Gentle undula- 
tions of the fan waved them slowly to the re- 
quired points, and there left them comfortably 
seated. Now, whether this command over 
pieces of paper was obtained simply by cur- 
rents of air, or by the power of a concealed 
magnet, Mr. H. could not tell or ascer- 
tain. One thing, however was certain—the 
power was there. 

Let us turn from jugglers to theatres. It 
seems that there are only four of the latter in 
Yeddo, and that they are all alongside of each 
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other. Hence, if a Japanese on the edge of 
the city wishes to attend one of them, he 
must take some foot exercise before being 
able to do so. Isay that he must walk, for 
no one but the princes in Japan are allowed 
to ride, as a general rule, and they must ride, 
either in a chair or on horseback, as they 
choose. In the latter case, the horse is led 
by a groom on each side, and is never allowed 
to go out of a walk. While passing by these 
theatres, Mr. H. expressed a wish to attend a 
performance, but his princely conductor was 
very much shocked, telling him that none but 
the common people ever went to such places. 
If the nobility wanted to see any thing of the 
sort, they made the actors come to them. 

Speaking of the stores of Yeddo, Mr. 

observed that we would be surprised 
at their size, at their contents, and at their 
= number of salesmen, each of whom had 
is dozen or more shop-boys standing behind 
him to execute his orders. “Upon entering 
the immense building, you see no goods at 
all,” he said. “They are all stored in fire 
proof buildings in the rear. When a cus- 
tomer enters and asks for any thing, the 
salesman orders the ry NN the shop-boys 
apply at the fire-proof, the keeper of the fire- 
proof checks against each one that which he 
takes, the salesman makes his sale, each shop~ 
boy returns to the fire-proof his part of what 
remains, and at night the salesman accounts 
to his employer for the difference. Thus is 
business conducted in the large houses of 
Japan.” 

I expect@hat the “world of mariners” 
would like to know if fresh provisions are yet 
to be obtained in Japan. The answer is, 
Yes, as much as you want. At Hakodadi, 
fresh beef, Irish potatoes, buckwheat and 
wheat flour, fine fresh salmon, &c. At Si- 
moda, chickens, eggs, fish, sweet potatoes, 
rice, &c. And at Nagasaki, the same as at 
Simoda, as well as a few foreign articles 
through the Dutch of Desima. And then 
the prices which they ask for all these things! 
Let me give yon an example. I have just 
bought two hundred and seventy pounds of 
the best rice in the world (I except that of no 
country) for $2 81, a fraction over one cent a 
pound. In China, at this moment, some of the 
worst rice in the world is selling at four cents 
Comment is useless here ; but I may mention 
that China is but four days’ sail from Japan. 
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From The Spectator, 6 Nov. 


TMPOSSIBILITY OF “THE FRENCH ALLI- 
ANCE.” 


(The attack. of Louis Napoleon upon Portugal 
—in behalf of the Slave Trade, seemed , 
such a deliberate outrage upon the inter- 
ests and feelings of Great Britain—that the 
whole press has cried out, and Lord Derby’s 
administration was threatened with a strict 
account for permitting it. It seemed to us 
like an intended quarrel. Since, the Em- 
peror has published a letter in which he 
gives up the Slave Trade in negroes, and 
a. ma] to come to an agreement with 

ngland to use Coolies.—Living Age.] 

THE political moment of the position taken 
by France is quite irrespective of the merits 
of the question, or of the technicalities of 
law. The statement made by the Lisbon 
official journal in reply to the Moniteur is an 
appeal which the other states of Europe can 
only disregard at their peril; their silence 
will give assent to a régime as dangerous for 
the independence of every country as it is for 
the peace which Napoleon professes to iden- 
tify with his empire. The Charles-et-Georges 
has been condemned in what appears to be 
the due course of law in a Portuguese Court ; 
an appeal lay to the supreme court at Lisbon, 
and France has interposed in the midst of 
that appeal. This is in itself a gross irregu- 
larity which we have already characterized. 

The plea that an agent of the French Gov- 

ernment imparted an official character to the 

Charles-et-Georges is very questionable; but 

neither that nor any other supppsed imper- 

fection in the Portuguese case diminishes the 

dengerously lawless conduct of France at a 

later stage. There was a dispute between 
French and Portuguese subjects, between the 
French and Portuguese Governments on 
questions of fact and law. Portugal had, in 
no respect, attempted to evade her responsi- 
bilities, or to prejudge the question. She 
said, with perfect justice, that under all the cir- 
cumstances neither one of the parties to the 
litigation was suited to be judge, and pro- 
posed an appeal to a third and disinterested 
arty. The French Emperor had already 
impaired the comity of nations by the sep- 

arate course which & took in patronizing a' 

scheme, obviously if not professedly in viola- 

tion of the slave-trade treaties. In violation 
of the understanding proposed by Lord 

Clarendon, and partially accepted by Count 

Walewski at the Paris Conferences, France 

has not refused mediation; she has _pro- 

claimed that she will not yield an inch,—will 
pay no deference in courtesy to another power 
weaker than her own,—allow no concession to 
carry with her the public opinion of Europe, 
—will waive nothing even to preserve the 





peace. Claiming to be judge in her own 
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case, she has dictated the law; and, while 
declaring that “the empire is peace,” has 
shown that she would sacrifice peace at the 
shrine of her own self-sufficiency. And what- 
ever course our own Government may have 
adopted, it is the fact that it has stood by 
while imperial France has taken this position 
uncontradicted and unchallenged; a policy 
which we have maintained having been torn 
to tatters, an ally with whom our national 
pride as well as honor is at stake having been 
insulted and oppressed. These facts come 
out with peculiar distinctness after the calm 
and clear statements of the Diario do Gov- 
erno. 

Not only, as we said last week, is the alli- 
ance between France and England at an end, 
de facto, but we have indubitable proof, that 
we cannot count on the co-operation of our 
neighbor ; that on the contrary, we must ex- 
pect him to thwart our dearest interests, our 
most matured convictions ; and we must even 
count, in the natural turn of events, upon 
possibly having to confront his sudden, but 
not less active and determined hostility. 
From some peculiar characteristic, better un- 
derstood than explained, the French race has 
shown remarkable incapacity to understand 
the character of any other country. Most 
travellers have been familiar with German, 
Spaniards, Italians, Danes, Greeks, Portu- 
guese, Russians, and our own countrymen, 
with the sons even of oriental races, who have 
spoken each other’s languages “like na- 
tives ;” but whoever yet met with a French- 
man that had lost his Parisian accent, even 
when he wished to do so? The same incom- 
petency follows him in the attempt to com- 
prehend the character of a foreign race, 
though he should reside in the midst of it for 
a lifetime. No domestication can get over 
this congenital peculiarity, no education can 
doit. A very eminent French lawyer, plead- 
ing recently in the marriage case which at- 
tracted so much attention, stated that the 
drawing of a cheque upon a bank. where the 
drawer has no effects, is, in commercial Eng- 
land, an offence which subjects a man to the 
galleys. If by “the galleys” M. M—— 
meant a mere equivalent for penal servitude, 
still his conception of English law marks 
something more than ignorance. 

If the lawyers are so far to seek, the pub- 
lic of course is still more astray; and where 
there are such wrong starting points, every 
fresh activity causes a further divergence. In 
this country we have had our old caricatures 
from Hogarth downwards, and have misrep- 
resented our neighbors; but no one seri- 
ously believed that the Frenchman lived 
exclusively on frogs; and with the spread 
of intelligence the Frerichman of the stage 
has given way to the Frenchman of real life. 
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Some time since, Mr. Charles Mathews ex- 

osed the absurdities of a drama by M. 
Adolphe Dennery, but the piece is still sold 
in this year 1858, in the Palais Royal, and it 
is now having a run in the provinces. It is a 
sort of melodramatic “play,” with comedy 
and tragedy combined, but upon the whole 
“deep.” It is not intended to caricature 
England, but rather to display the grand 
qualities of the national character. The 
hero, a virtuous young man who rises from 
the humbler classes, unjustly suspecting his 
wife, punishes her without proof, by taking 
her to Smithfield market, and selling her. 
“Tt is here,” says one of the comic charac- 
ters in the piece, the affectionate “ Tom Bob,” 
—“It is here where I bought my beloved 
Kitty!” One of the sublime Richard Davis’s 
objects is to discover, in the purchaser, his 
wife’s accomplice; but although the ruse is 
to a certain extent successful, it is defeated ; 
for although “ Sir Edgard” bids £1000, he is 
outbidden by a stranger, who offers £50,000 ; 
and when the half-repentant husband moves 
forward to snatch back his wife,—the market 
being now crowded with people,—a figure 
dressed in black interposes ; it is a Constable, 
who tells him that he has no longer any con- 
trol. Having discovered the total error of 
his suspicions, with the consoling fact that 
the purchaser is his wife’s brother, the virtu- 
ous Richard Davis accepts the office of Lord 
Mayor, charged by the brother with the duty 
of proclaiming from the seat of authority the 
innocence of his wife, and her mother! And 
with this responsible duty, Richard, at the 
conclusion of the piece, marches to take his 
place in the procession, leading his wife by 
the hand, followed by his family, the Alder- 
men, and the Members of the House of 
Commons, to cries of, “ Long live the Queen, 
—long live the Lord Mayor!” 

Of course the above is only offered as an 
illustration ; but numerous other such illus- 
trations might be culled from French drama 
and fiction. A race which thus misconstrues 
the best known facts, and misconceives the 
spirit as well as actions of its neighbors, 
must not only be uncertain in its fulfilment 
of contracts, but it can scarcely possess the 
power of thinking with us, or the quali- 
ties which would enable us to reckon upon 
its co-operation. Its interpretation of cun- 
tracts must be different from ours, its inter- 
pretation of our actions must be unlike the 
fact. The very discussions in our journals, 
their criticisms on our military preparedness, 
must be often unintended provocatives to of- 
fence, undesigned incentives to attack. The 
attempt to wed two nations so diverse can 
only end in multiplying the sources of mis- 
understanding. And the more elaborate the 
effort to establish a continuous treaty alliance 
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for general purposes, the more certain and 
- more complicated must be the contest at 
ast. 

It would indeed be very different if the 
French nation were left free in its own action 
and thought. Although it might still retain, 
as undoubtedly it would, its feeble ability to 
arrive at a thorough comprehension of alien 
character, and still be liable to misconstrue 
our proceedings, it would undoubtedly regain 
its own apprehension of higher things in the 
universe, and would abide by its own elevated 
standard of honor as well as of philosophy. 
Let the world be trusted to a truly French 
idea of treatment, and probably the nations 
would have small cause to complain; but 
such is not the case. The very purpose of 
the Government which at present guides and 
controls France, is to divorce the nation from 
every thing in it of commanding intellect or 
elevated sentiment. The whole people is 
bidden to one particular idolatry. Any de- 
parture from the faith is treated as a species 
of political atheism: and so jealous has this 
live idol become, that even praise of another 
country subjects a Montalembert to a state 
prosecution. Recent events have proved that 
the idol Emperor, whose ambition grows 
with the feeding, has now extended his exac- 
tions beyond the frontier of his own subject 
dominions ; claims to give laws to earth and 
ocean, and requires submission from the po- 
tentates of the world. It is the story of the 
Eastern monarch who nourished two great 
serpents in his bosom, and whose destiny 
compelled him to continue feeding them at 
the peril of becoming their food himself. 
And so long as this potentate continues en- 
throned, it seems, we of Europe are to have 
the honor of staying the appetite of his ser- 
pents. 





From The Saturday Review, 30 Oct. 
THE FRENCH ALLIANCE AND THE POR- 
TUGUESE COERCION. 


THE short telegraphic message which has 
announced to Europe that Portugal protests 
that, in conceding the demands of France, 
she has yielded only to the menace of force, 
is one of the most grave and alarming inci- 
dents which for many years have menaced 
the peace of Europe. They must indeed be 
shallow and short-sighted politicians who 
fancy that, with the surrender of the Charles 
et Georges, the questions which the conduct 
of the French Government has raised are 
quietly set at rest. When a neighbor resid- 
ing in the same street with ourselves informs 
us hat his house has been broken into in 
broad daylight, we are not likely to rest con- 
tented with the assurance that he has escaped 
with his life. Nor is our uneasiness likely to 


be allayed by the knowledge that the burghar 
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is one with whom we are on the most inti- 
mate terms. It will not readily escape us 
that what has happened to-day may not im- 
probably recur to-morrow; and the violence 
from which our neighbor has suffered may 
one day reach ourselves. It is the feeling 
that proximus ardet which, not less than the 
sentiments of natural justice, gives every 
civilized nation the interest, as well as the 
right, to resent a barefaced invasion of the 
public law of Europe. 

The armed coércion of Portugal by France 
is the most violent outrage on the indepen- 
dence of a sovereign State which has been 
practised by superior force on a feeble power 
since the atrocious days of the first Empire. 
It is not necessary to discuss the legal ques- 
tions which affect the validity of the capture 
of the Charles et Georges. When a man is 
eommitted for trial, it is no defence for break- 
ing open his prison that you are convinced he 
is innocent of the charge brought against 
him. If his accusers have no case, he may 
trust to the law for his deliverance. ‘The 
more convinced the French Government were 
of the goodness of their cause, the less justifi- 
eation can they plead for the violence they 
have practised. We have not yet before us 
the official statement of the Portuguese ver- 
sion of the transaction. The Moniteur of 
Thursday publishes the view on which the 
French Government rely for their defence of 
the violence of which they have been guilty. 
The case which they there set up is as great 
an outrage on common sense as their acts 
have been upon common justice. A French 
vessel is captured in Portuguese waters—a 
fact whieh, though the Moniteur faintly dis- 

utes, it does not venture to deny—it is regu- 
ly condemned by a Portuguese Court—the 
sentence of this Court is carried by appeal to 
the superior jurisdiction at Lisbon—and while 
this regular and legitimate appeal is pending, 
a French squadron is sent into the Tagus to 
menace and coérce the Portuguese Govern- 
ment before judgment has been pronounced. 
And what is the pretence by which it is at- 
tempted to justify this outrageous act of law- 
lessness and oppression? We are told that 
the Commission which, in the first instance, 
condemned the Charles et Georges “took no 
account of the regularity of its papers which 
established its proper armament, nor of the 
resence on board of a delegate of the French 
vernment, nor finally of any other circum- 
stance which ought to have left no doubt upon 
the fair character of the ship and the honesty 
of the captain.” What does this mean, un- 
less it be the intolerable pretension that a 
vessel having French papers, and with a Gov- 
ernment delegate on board, is not only to be 
free from all suspicion, but to be at liberty to 
defy even the clearest proof of illicit traffic 
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within the territorial jurisdiction of an inde. 
pendent and sovereign State. If the “ fair 
character of the ship” was capable of being 
established, the matter was still in litigation 
before the Court of Appeal at Lisbon. The 
French Government had ample means of 
bringing before the tribunal those “ other cir- 
cumstances” so vaguely alluded to, which 
might have made good by argument the con- 
clusion which they thought it more convenient 
to enforce by an armed menace. 

We have said that this matter is of very 
grave significance, not only for Europe in 
general but for England in particular. And 
the serious considerations to which it gives 
rise are by no means dispelled by the solution 
to which the weakness of Portugal has been 
compelled to submit in a humiliating capitula- 
tion. But the shame of Portugal in this in- 
stance is the disgrace of Europe, and the 
triumph of France is the menace of every in- 
dependent nation in the world. What was 
the principle on which a European league 
was negotiated to encounter the threats which 
the Russian Government had addressed to 
the Sultan? It was not in respect to com- 
munity of interest in the East, nor on the 
pretence of any fear of the increasing influ- 
ence of the Czar, that England and France 
professed to combine, but on the ground that 
an invasion of the sovereignty of an indepen- 
dent State was a question in which every 
State in Europe had a direct and particular 
interest. But if this was the avowed basis of 
the Anglo-French alliance, in what position ie 
that alliance placed by an act in comparison 
with which the Menschikoff missive seems 
modest and moderate? In what degree is 
the independence of Portugal less respectable 
than the independence of Turkey ? by what 


rule is a French squadron sent with every cir- 
cumstance of insult and menace into the 
Tagus less an invasion of sovereign rights 
than the presence of the Russian army on 
the Pruth? This Portuguese business will, 
if we do not take great care, present us to 
the eyes of Europe either in the light of great 


hypocrites or of great cowards. With what 
face can we pretend that our foreign policy is 
directed to the disinterested ends of justice, 
while we are content to appear as silent ac- 
complices with the perpetrators of violence 
and wrong? We pretend, indeed, in concert 
with the French Government, to have under- 
taken the police of Europe; but what will 
Europe think of her policemen when she sees 
one of them: quietly parading the pavement, 
while the other is working the centre-bits and 
plundering’ the till ? - 
It is a great misfortune for Portugal—it is 
a still greater misfortune for England—that 
Parliament should not at this moment be sit- 
ting, so as to bring public opinion to bear on 
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the Administration, and to admit of the Ad- 
ministration making public the sentiments 
which it entertains and the action which it 
has assumed. We have no wish to judge 
unfavorably by anticipation of the course 
which by this time Lord Malmesbury may 
have adopted. . We can afford to despise the 
petty insinuations of the Continental press 
that the English Government has pursued 
a policy of deception and pusillanimity in 
dispatching a fleet which was never meant to 
arrive inthe Tagus. Nevertheless it is highly 
unsatisfactory that the traditionary reserve 
of the Foreign Office should keep silence as 
to the course which England has adopted in 
this matter. It is no light reproach that, 
from the special and exceptional relations 
which we have—we think, most unwisely— 
assumed towards France, we should even ap- 
pear to be accomplices by acquiescence in this 
atrocious act. We cannot doubt that any 
English Minister who comprehends at all the 
true spirit of English opinion must have, ere 
this, exhausted al] the resources of remon- 
strance against the unjust humiliation of an 
ally with whom our relations are of some- 
what longer standing than those which bind 
us to France. 

The question is not yet closed, and there is 
time for England to extend to Portugal that 
support which the interests of justice and of 
friendship alike demand at our hands. The 
French vessel has been forcibly wrested from 
the hands of the Portuguese, but the ques- 





tion of the indemnity still remains open. If 
the Government of Lisbon still demands that 
this question shall be submitted to the arbi- 
tration of some neutral Power, we cannot see 
on what principle England can decline to 
support Portugal in her resistance to further 
coércion. The principle of international ar- - 
bitration was one which, rightly or wrongly, 
wisely or foolishly, was formally insisted upon 
at the Conferences of Paris. The French 
Government were the first to advocate its in- 
troduction into the diplomatic code of Europe, 
and they have been the first to reject its a 

— to the very case in which it might 

ave been most legitimately applied. 

But apart altogether from the merits of 
this particular question, there is much in the 
conduct and spirit which the French Govern- 
ment has displayed in this affair which is cal- 
culated to arouse serious misgivings in the 
hearts of all thinking men who are not the 
dupes of mere complimentary speeches and 
empty phrases. This act of Violent aggres- 
sion in a time of profound peace is not a sud- 
den outbreak of passion, nor a display of un- 
controllable temper—these are not the failings 
of the hero of the 2nd of December. If the 
coup d'état in the Tagus is a menace to Eu- 
rope, it is likewise a warning to England. 
Let us remember the pregnant and witty say- 
ing of the Vienna humorist—“ L’Empereur a 
dit ’Empire c’est la paix; maintenant il dit 
Cherbourg c’est la paix; bientot il dira la 
guerre c’est la paix.” 





ALARMING TO HYDROPATHISTS AND WATER- 
DRINKERS.—At the late meeting of the British 
Association, Mr. Galton read a paper by Mr. J. 
Spotswood Wilson, “ On the General and Grad- 
ual Desiccation of the Earth and Atmosphere.” 
The writer drew attention to the fact that those 
who had travelled in continental lands, espe- 
cially in or near the tropics, had been forced to 
reflect on the changes of climate that appear to 
have occurred. There were parched and barren 
lands, dry river channels, and waterless lakes, 
and not unfrequently traces of ancient human 
habitations, where large populations had been 
supported, but where all was now desolate, dry, 
and barren. After quoting largely from the 
works of various travellers and writers (among 
the latest of whom was Dr. Livingstone), and 
giving interesting descriptions of dried up rivers 
and desolated tracts of country in Australia, 
Africa, Mexico, and Peru, which had formerly 
been inhabited by man, Mr. Wilson concluded 
that there was a gradual solidifying of the 
aqueous vapors, and consequently of water, on 
the face of this terrestrial world, which he in- 
ferred was approaching a state in which it will 





be impossible for man to continue an inhabitant. 
Yet, he added, we should feel satisfied with the 
prospect that the term of our occupation is not 
yet half expired. Races preceded us in the 
chain of existence, and there was no reason to 
suppose that others would not follow. Indeed, 
some of those that are destined to succeed seem 
to be already in existence, and have their home 
in the icy sea, where they enjoy a climate which 
exceeds man’s endurance. Varies considera- 
tions lead to the conclusion that the fitness of 
the earth for man may extend to a period much 
longer than that in which it has been occupied 
by him; nor will that term end till after the 
Polar bear, the walrus, and the narwal have be- 
come inhabitants of the'tropics. Sir R. Murch- 
ison said it was certainly not a very pleasant 
idea to think that our race was to go out of ex- 
istence—that it was to die through thirst. Geol- 
ogists would be disposed not at all to agree 
with Mr. Wilson in disavowing the influence of 
the elevation of land in causing some of the 
effects alluded to; but they certainly believed 
that the quantity of water now existing was 
very much whatat was when the world began. 
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From The Examiner. 
Fragmentary Remains, Literary and Scien- 
tific, of Sir Humphry Davy, Bart., late 

President of the Royal Society, ete. With 

a Sketch of his Life and Selections from 

his Correspondence. Edited by his Brother, 

John Davy, M.D., F.R.S. Churchill. 

Sm Humpury Davy’s Life has been al- 
ready twice written, once by Dr. Paris and 
once by his brother. During late years there 
have come into the brother’s hands from time 
to time numerous additional papers, letters, 
note-books, hints of plans unfulfilled, all serv- 
ing to the fuller illustration of the philoso- 
pher’s career and character, and of the char- 
acters of some of his more noticeable friends. 
Therefore this volume appears not asa formal 
Life, but as a collection of those “ Fragmen- 
tary Remains,” united together by as much 
narrative of the events of Davy’s life as will 
explain fully their significance, and give the 
book an independent interest for every reader. 

Sir Humphry Davy, it need hardly be said, 
was a man of genius. When he first came as 
a young man from his laboratory in Dr. Bed- 
does’s Pneumatic Institution at Bristol to that 
of the Royal Institution in London, Coleridge 
was asked in Bristol how Davy held his 
ground among the clever men of London, 
and answered, in his fervid way, “that he 
could eat them all.” The first bent of his 
mind was towards poetry; and although he 
never devoted himself to the art of the poet 
with a sufficient earnestness to secure the de- 
velopment of a power which remained latent, 
and though latent, not inoperative, in him all 
his life, yet in his youth he formed large plans. 
It was the poetic temperament that made him 
the philosopher he was. His brother now 
tells us of Davy, that in about the first year of 
his apprenticeship to Mr. Borlase,— 

“In a manuscript book, which I have re- 
cently become possessed ef, a scheme is given 
of a volume of poems which he then aspir- 
ingly contemplated and even began. Of those 
he had then composed, a few were published 
in the first volume of the Annual Anthology, 
edited by Southey. The scheme he proposed 
is the following, and it is of the same date as 
that of the plan of his graver studies. Again, 
I transcribe verbatim. 

“* Prospectus of a Volume of Poems. 
Ist. Eight Odes—1. To the Memory. 2. 
Sons of Genius. 3. To St. Michael's 
Mount. 4. Song of Pleasure. 5. Song 


of Virtue. 6. ‘lo Genius, 7 and 8. 
Anomalous yet. 
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2nd. Cornish Scenes—1. St. Michael’s Mount. 
2. Land’s End. 3. Calm. 4. Storm, 
3rd. A Tale—* The Irish Lady.”’ 

“Underneath this programme is written, 
and in a hand somewhat more flowing— 

“¢ These were the visions of my youth 

Which fied before the voice of truth.’ ” 

In one of these note-books, also, we find it 
recorded by Davy that he “ began the pursuit 
of chemistry by speculations and theories,” 
It seized his imagination. He saw the way 
of experiment to be the one road to discovery 
when he had scarcely settled himself among 
the chemicals of the Pneumatic Institution at 
Bristol. Freed» before the age of twenty 
from his indentures of apprenticeship to Mr. 
Borlase, as the memorandum on the back of 
them then said, “ on account of his excellent 
conduct; and because, being a youth of great 
promise, I would not obstruct his pursuits, 
which are likely to promote his fortune and 
fame,” he was at once deep in valuable re- 
searches upon heat and light, and upon the 
nitrous oxide which was in so short a time to 
seize public attention. There is a letter to 
him about it from James Watt here printed, 
and from Gregory Watt there are many 
letters. At the same time he was printing, 
by request, a short poem on his birthplace, 
winning the hearts of Southey and Coleridge, 
discussing with them their plan of a long 
partnership poem in hexameters upon Mo- 
hammed, and projecting for himself long 
poems on Mango Capac and Brutus. Here 
is more planning, by Southey :— 

“Thalaba is finished, and my employment 
is now correcting and copying it for the press, 
my resolution being to send it over for pub- 
lication. I have new plans of poetry, but it is 
impossible to build without materials, and the 
books needful are in England. I design a 
romance founded upon the creed of Zoroaster; 
the scene, of course, in Persia; the leading 
character, one of the sons of a great king, 
persecuted by the evil powers, but every evil 
that they inflict develops in him some virtue 
which his situation had smothered. A Greek 
slave is a prominent character, and the con- 
clusion is, that the Persian prince is exalted 
into a citizen of Athens. Here is an oppor- 
tunity of seasoning the dish to my taste—no 
further has the story got. For another and 
more serious poem, I design the establishment 
of the Inquisition to serve as subject; St. 
Dominic (more properly Domingo) the hero, 
a man indulging the blackest feelings of ma- 
lignity and cruelty, and ‘believing them reli- 
gious virtues. You may smile, but by writing 
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two poems at once I expect to save time, be- 
cause I may write a book of one, while the 
story for a book of the other matures, and 
thus not pause so long between the books of 
each as would be necessary to let the seeds 
ripen.” 


It was Davy’s imagination that gave wings 
to his success, coming as it did in aid of the 
true spirit of an experimental philosopher. 
These are some entries in one of his early 
note-books. 


“Consistency in regard to opinions is the 
slow poison of intellectual life, the destroyer 
of its vividness and energy. 

“ The use of physical science is that it gives 
definite ideas. 

“Great discoveries may sometimes be made 
by chance, but they are much oftener pro- 
duced by laborious and accurate investiga- 
tions. 

“ Another evil has originated from favorite 
hypotheses, viz., experiments mutilated and 
not to be relied upon. He who is governed 
by preconceived opinions may be considered 
as a person viewing objects through colored 
glasses, each object assuming a tinge similar 
to that of the glass employed. 

“The only way in w ich we can hope to 
make any progress in chemical philosophy is 
by accurate experiments. 

“ All our attempts to reason upon the phe- 
nomena of life will be impotent till we are ac- 
quainted with the composition of the sub- 
stances, by the assimilation of which, and new 
arrangements in living beings these are pro- 
duced. 

“Hence the knowledge of sublime chem- 
istry, or the classification of the attractions in 
corpuscular motions producing the phenomena 
of the external world, will not be most inter- 
esting to man as enlarging his ideas and giv- 
ing grandeur to his conceptions, and _provid- 
ing for many of his wants, but as opening 
the field for Tensvesen still more important 


and sublime—the knowledge of the laws of 
his own existence.” 


He was a chemist who would connect high 
spiritual aspiration with his science. That at 
the Royal Institution the liveliness of his 
genius enabled him to draw fashionable 
crowds as a young lecturer, already a discov- 
erer and a philosopher, was natural enough. 
Voltaic electricity was the next study in which 
he earned a European reputation, and through 
which he came to the decomposition of the 
fixed alkalis. His letters to his family con- 
tain frequently a general note on the “ happy 
discoveries” he is making. In few men 
could be shown so clearly as in Davy the 
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energy and solid power given by imagination 
to the sterner qualities of the philosopher. 
In him it was a soul to them, the influence 
that'gave high meanings to the labor of his 
life. But we must turn to the correspond- 
ence; from Coleridge to Davy there are some 
letters wonderfully characteristic. This, for 
example :— 


“ October 18, 1800.—My dear Davy—Our 
mountains northward end in the mountain 
Carrock—one huge, steep, enormous bulk of 
stones, desolately variegated with the heath 
plant; at its foot runs the river Calder, and a 
narrow vale between it and the mountain 
Bowscale, so narrow, that in its greatest 
width it is not more thana furlong. But that 
narrow vale is so green, so beautiful, there are 
moods in which a man might weep to look 
at it. On this mountain Carrock, at the 
summit of which are the remains of a vast 
Druid circle of stones, I was wandering, when 
a thick cloud came on, and wrapped me in 
such darkness, that I could not see ten yards 
before me, and with the cloud, a storm of 
wind and hail, the like of which I had never 
before seen and felt. . At the very summit, isa 
cone of stones, built by the shepherds, and 
called the Carrock Man. Such cones are on 
the tops of almost all our mountains, and 
they gre all called men. At the bottom of 
the Carrock Man I seated myself for shelter, 
but the wind became so fearful and tyrannous, 
that I was Vy. sung some of the stones 
might topple down upon me, so I groped my 
way farther down and came to three rocks, 
placed on this wise *s*, each one supported by 
the other like a child’s house of pe and in 
the hollow and screen which they made, I sate 
for a long while sheltered, as if I had been in 
my own study in which I am now writing: 
there I sate with a total feeling worshipping 
the power and ‘eternal link’ of energy. The 
darkness vanished as by enchantment; far 
off, far, far off to the south, the mountains of 
Glaramara and Great Gable and their family 
appeared distinct, in deepest, sablest blue. I 
rose, and behind me was a rainbow bright as 
the brightest. I descended by the side of a 
torrent, and passed, or rather crawled (for I 
was forced to descend on all fours), by many 
a naked waterfall, till fatigued and hungr 
(and with a finger almost broken, and which 
remains swelled to the size of two fingers), 
I reached the narrow vale, and the single 
house nestled in ash and sycamores. I en- 
tered to claim the universal hospitality of this 
country; but instead of the life and comfort 
usual in these lonely houses, I saw dirt, and 
every appearance of misery—a pale woman 
sitting by a peat fire. [asked her for bread 
and milk, and she sent a small child to fetch 
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it, but did not rise herself. I eat very heart- 
ily of the black, sour bread, and drunk a bowl 
of milk, and asked her to permit me to pay 
her. ‘Nay,’ says she, ‘we are not so scant 
as that—you are right welcome; but do you 
know any help for the rheumaties, for I have 
been so long ailing that Iam almost fain to 
die?’ so I advised her to eat a great deal 
of mustard, having seen in an advertisement 
something about essence of mustard curing 
the most obstinate cases of rheumatism. But 
do write me and tell me some cure for the 
rheumatism ; it is in her shoulders, and the 
small of her back chiefly. I wish much to 
go off with some bottles of stuff to the poor 
creatuse. I should walk the ten miles as ten 
yards. With love and honor, 
“ My dear Davy, yours, 
“§. T. COLERIDGE.” 

Presently Coleridge wants to know how he 
shail go to work to set up a chemical labora- 
tory; wants to know what the apparatus will 
cost; and whether Davy will be so good as to 
superintend its making at Bristol. Toa brac- 
ing letter from his friend, Coleridge responds 
in a tone not without pathos :— 


“Q, dear friend! blessed are the moments, 
and if not moments of humility, yet as dis- 
tant from whatever is opposite to humility as 
humility itself, when I am able to hope ef my- 
self as you have dared hope of and for me. 
Alas! they are neither many nor of quick re- 
currence. There is a someti.'ng, an essential 
something, wanting in me. I feel it, I know 
it—though what it is I can but guess. I have 
read- somewhere, that in the tropical climates 
there are annuals as lofty and of as an ample 
girth as forest trees :—So by a very dim like- 
ness I seem to myself to distinguish Power 
from Strength—and to have only the former. 
But of this I will speak again: for if it be no 
reality, if it be no more than a disease of my 
mind, it is yet deeply rooted and of long 
standing, and requires help from one who 
loves me in the light of knowledge.” 

There are some interesting letters in the 
volume, written by the philosopher to Mrs. 
Apreece, the clever, rich, and fashionable lady 
whom he loved and married; but with whom 
he failed to obtain domestic comfort. His 
love was based, perhaps, on his imagination. 
In one of the letters to her, is a passage illus- 
trating the continued strength of this element 
in his character. 

“You are now at Lowton. I have the 
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strong as vhenI was fifteen. Icall up the 
green wov-s and the gleams of sunshine dart- 
ing through them, and the upland meadows, 
where we took our long walk. Iseem to hear, 
as then, the delightful song of the nightingale, 
interrupted by the more delightful sounds of 
your voice. You perhaps will laugh at this 
visionary mood, and call it romance; but 
without such feelings life would be of little 
worth, and neither our affections or objects of 
pursuit would be permanent. It is the con- 
tinuity and unbroken recollection of pleasura- 
ble feelings which constitute the strength and 
vitality of our being. They are to thought 
what melody is in music. The mind in a 
healthy state must always blend its new im- 
pulses with old affections. Without this, its 
tones are like those of the olian harp, 
broken, wild, and uncertain, fickle as the wind 
that produced them, beginning without order, 
ending without effect.” 

But that Sir Humphry’s marriage was not 
all unhappiness, this last letter of Lady Davy 
to her husband, now first published, shows:— 


“ From Lady Davy. 

“T have received, my beloved Sir Hum- 
phry, the letter signed by your hand, with its 
precious wish of tenderness, bearing date the 
Ist of March. I start to-morrow, having 
been detained here by Drs. Babington and 
Clarke till to-day. I shall travel with all the 
expedition I can, to arrive not quite useless. 
I trust still to embrace you, for so clear and 
beautiful expressions and sentiments cannot 
be the inhabitants of decay, however of feeble 
limbs and frame. I shall to the extremest 
point hold your wishes sacred, and obey in 
ready willingness the spirit even niore than 
the letter of your order. God still preserve 
you, and know that the lofty and noble tone 
of your letter deepens all love and faith I 
have ever borne to you, and believe the words 
of kind effort will be a shield to me through 
life. I cannot add more than that your fame 
is a deposit, and your memory a glory, your 
life stil a hope. Your ever faithful and affec- 
tionate, JANE Davy.” 


The letters and memoranda by Sir Hum- 
phry Davy, in this volume, and the more no- 
ticeable letters addressed to him by friends, 
are, as we have said, not the remains left after 
sifting for a former book, but they consist of 
matter that, from various sources, has of late 
years come into the possession of his brother. 
Many of them are of the highest interest, and 





power of dreaming and of picture-making as 


of the most obvious biographical significance. 
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GREAT BRITAIN—UNITED STATES—-CENTRAL AMERICA. 


Extracts from an article in the last Quarterly 
Review, a supporter of the administration of Lord 
Derby. 


GREAT BRITAIN—UNITED STATES—CEN- 
RAL AMERICA. 
THE late ministry stood in the main upon 
its forvigp policy. it was once said to be a 
olicy of vigor tempered with conciliation : it 
is now seen to have been a policy of arro- 
gance, dashed and variegated with timidity. 


That same spirit it was, which by miserable 
quibbling, and by its underground manceuvres 
for the purpose of recruiting in America con- 
trary to law, brought down upon us the in- 
sult of Sir John Crampton’s dismissal with 
three or four British consuls in his train, and 
then took credit for its magnanimity and _for- 
bearance in refusing the challenge which its 
own misconduct had provoked. 

* * * * * 

He can hardly fail to see that a number of 
those who formerly supported him, ampl 
sufficient in numbers, if their resolution held, 
to give effect to the intention, have written 
this sentence upon the tablets of their heart: 
“Come what may, Lord Palmerston shall 
not again be minister.” The quarrel be- 
tween them is no lover’s quarrel. The pro- 
scription is no personal proscription. It is 
the determination of a great and serious 
issue, too long neglected and misunderstood, 
but now at least deliberately handled, and, to 
all appearance, finally disposed of. It is the 
proscription not of a person, but of a system 
of misgovernment at home and abroad: of a 
system which, because it despised or made 
light of rights, was certain to mismanage in- 
terests : a system which at home was favora- 
ble neither to permanence nor to progress, 
and which abroad united the dangers of vio- 
lence with those of poltrooyery; a system 
which has happily vanished with its authors 
and instruments from the seat of power, but 
which has left for itself a bad memorial in 
remembered slights and insults, in the un- 
easiness and suspicion which it has introduced 
or aggravated in the whole range of Euro- 
pean diplomacy, and in the spirit of jealousy, 
and even of hatred, which it has engendered 
towards England. Yet England is the very 
Power which, from the happy independence 
of its insular position, ought to be, far beyond 
any other European State, outside the range 
of those miserable, but under the circum- 
stances not unnatural, sentiments. 

* * * * * 

Like France and like Naples, America has 
already afforded the Ministers an opportunity 
of contrasting themselves with their prede- 
cessors. Of contrasting, we do not say their 
principles—for there have been few differ- 
ences of principle, strictly so called, in the 
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foreign policy of our various Governments 
for the last half century—but in their tone, 
their temper, and their mode of applying 
principles to facts as theyemerge. Twice di 
the late Ministry carry us to the verge of war 
with the United States; and had their rule 
been unhappily prolonged, we should, in all 
likelihood, ere now have reached for the third 
time that critical position, and should have 
been engaged either in the noisy assertion of 
poorer: doctrines, or in summary and igno- 
minious retreat from the consequences they 
sometimes involve. 

America and England have alike declared 
the infamous traffic in slaves to be piracy by 
their respective laws, and they alike use force 
for its suppression. But in this scheme of 
high and onerous philanthropy England has 
always had the lion’s share among the nations 
of Christendom, and her cruisers have under- 
taken, in all cases which appear to them sus- 
eee y to notice vessels ober the flag of the 

nited States, and to disregard the use of the 
mere symbol unless the true American na- 
tionality of such vessels should be proved. 
Such being the practice, the President of the 
United States appears to have opened a dis- 
cussion of the greatest nicety. If we rightly 
gather the upshot of his propositions, it will 
come to nothing less than this: that the use 
of the American flag by those who are not 
American citizens is an offence against Amer- 
ica alone, and is to be dealt with exclusively 
between her and the state of which the offen- 
ders may be subjects. Upon this high and 
delicate point of international law we shall 

ronounce no opinion beyond a surmise that 
it would probably be found impracticable to 
persevere in sustaining at the point of the 
sword the opposite doctrine. But a question 
like this, with its plausible assertion of tran- 
scendental humanity, is the very question 
which would have supplied a brouillon like 
Lord Palmerston with a case of invincible at- 
traction for luring us on by high-sounding 
appeals into a position which we could not 
have made good, and which it is infinitely 
better not to occupy at all, than to occupy 
and then abandon. * * * * Mr. Sey- 
mour Fitzgerald stated in the House of Com- 
mons, with a good sense, tact, and intelligence 
which have gained him just distinction, the 
general views of the Government ; and Lord 
Malmesbury afterwards announced in the 
House of Lords that he was in negotiation 
with the United States, with a view to the 
formation of a common code of instructions 
for the treatment of apparent slavers, and 
that vessels bearing the American flag would, 
in the mean time, be exempt from our visita- 
tion, while increased naval strength for deal- 
ing with them is to be provided by the 
United States themselves. 
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THANKSGIVING. 
BY ISAAC MCLELLAN. 


Garner the scatter’d band of pearls, 
Tie up the broken string ; 
Gather the sunder’d family 
In one unbroken ring. 
Gather them home from sea and land, 
Gather them home from far and near, 
Gather them round the household hearth ; 
Gather them, for the waning year 
With its frosty days draws near. 


High o’er the tall, embowering oaks 
From the old hall chimneys curl the smoke ; 
The home-coming traveller from afar 
Seeing that azure column arise, 
Urgeth with whip and spur his steed 
Till the courser almost flies. 
He knows the generous board is spread, 
That the cups are brimming o’er, 
And under the ancient sycamore 
That stands by his father’s door, 
A dear assembled group awaits 
The wanderer at their gates. 


Thanks to the Blessed Father of ali, 
For the Spring, with its buds and bloom ; 
Thanks, for the Summer’s opulence, 
For the fruitage and perfume. 
Thanks for the Autumn harvestings, 
For the yellow corn and the grain, 
Ripen’d thro’ many a valley, 
O’er hill-side and o’er plain. 
Thanks for the season’s treasures, 
For life’s joys and its sunny pleasures. 


Thanks, that no absent faces, 
No vacant chairs are here, 
No weeds of mournful sorrow 
To darken the season’s cheer. 
Thanks, that the scythe of the reaper 
Who spares neither blossom or bloom, 
Hath spared in our little garden 
These flow’rets from doom. 


Hark ! how the chimes of the church-bells 
Over woods, over valley-sides steal, 
Rejoicing the open country, 
With their happy, melodious peal ; 
By twinkling river, by village, 
O’er the mountains, and by the blue sea, 
In woods, in city squares soundeth 
The voice of our jubilee. 
—N. Y. Journal Commerce. 
THANKSGIVING SONG. 
Come, uncles and cousins, come nieces and 
aunts ; 
Come, nephews and brothers—no wonts and no 
can’ts ; 
Put business, and shopping, and school-books 
away ; 
The year has rolled round—it is Thanksgiving 
Day. 


Come home from the college, ye ringlet-haired 
youth ; 

Come home from your factories, Ann, Katy, 
and Ruth ; 


THANKSGIVING DAY. 


Home, home with you, home, itis Thanksgiving 
Day. 

The table is spread, and the dinngr is dressed— 
The cooks and the mothers have all done their 


best ; 
No caliph of Bagdad e’er saw such display, 
Or dreamed of a treat like a Thanksgiving Day. 


Pies, puddings, and custards, pigs, oysters, and 
nuts ; 

Come forward and seize them without ifs and 
buts ; 

Bring none of your slim, little appetites here— 
Thanksgiving Day comes only once in a year. 


Now children revisit the darling old place, 

Now brothers and sisters long parted, embrace ; 
The family ring is united once more, 

And the same voices shout at the old cottage 
door. 


The grandfather smiles on the innocent mirth, 
And blesses the Power that has guarded his 
hearth ; 
He remembers no trouble, he feels no decay, 
But thinks his whole life has been Thanksgiving 
Day. 
Then praise for the past and the present we sing, 
And trustful await what the future may bring ; 
Let doubt and repining be banished away, 
And the whole of our lives be a Thanksgiving 
Day! 
THANKSGIVING DAY. 
Two hundred years ago and more, 
Amid the broad Atlantic’s roar, 
There first their footsteps press’d the shore, 
The Pilgrim band ! 
There rose no songs of minstrelsy, 
No shouting of wild revelry, 
From those stern wand’rers of the sea, 
From Father land. 
No, no ;—to God they raised the prayer 
Of grateful hearts, and planted there, 
While solemn praises filled the air, 
‘vhe freeman’s tree ! 
This was the first Thanksgiving day 
New England saw; and like the ray 
Flashing across the ethereal way, 
Bade sorrow flee. 
Thanksgiving day! the joyful sound! 
Time honored. In its annual round, 
Still with the Pilgrim son is found, 
As with the sire, 
A day of recollection sweet, 
When dearest friends again do meet 
The absent long—once more to greet, 
And kindle higher, 
The sacred flame of holy love, 
For kindred and for God above— 
The true New England heart to move 
With Patriot fire. 
Sons of the brave ! sons of the free! 
New England’s sons! where’er ye be, 
At home, abroad, on land or sea, 
Your voices raise ; 
And echo thro’ our broad-spread land, 
Thanksgivings to the bounteous hand, 





From the anvil, the counter, the farm, come 
away 


Which guided well the Pilgrim band, 
Of other days. 
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TEMPTED AND ERRING. 


TEMPTED and erring—would thy poor heart feel 
The calm once felt ; 

Enter thy closet, reverently kneel 
As once thou knelt. 


Then sweetly sounded thy Redeemer’s voice— 
“Give me thy heart ;” 

Obedient to the call thou did’st rejoice 
From sin to part. 


While walking in the “straight and narrow 
way,” 
A spark divine, 
Warmed with its presence, brightened by its ray, 
That soul of thine. 


Weak, erring heart ! once more his mercy prove, 
Bow low in prayer, 

And thon shalt feel thy Father’s love 
And fostering care. 


Long have thy steps in the bewildering maze 
pleasure trod ; 

And thou hast feared in life’s forbidden ways 
To meet thy God. 


In the cold altar of thy hardened heart 
That spark has lain ; 

Touched by the finger of thy God—’twill start 
To flame again. 


Thou hast not raised to heaven thy gloomy brow, 
Nor bowed the knee; 

Yet was thy Father’s watchful eye, as now 
Regarding thee. 


Tempted and erring—would thy poor heart feel 
The calm once felt ; 

Enter thy closet, reverently kneel 
As once thou knelt. 


Clothed with humility thou wilt not fear 
To kiss the rod; 

Nor in the “straight and narrow way” to hear 
The voice of God. 
—Llihu Burriit’s North and South. 


THE WANING MOON. 


BY WILLIAM C. BRYANT. 


I’ve watched too late; the morn is near; 
One look at God’s broad, silent sky ! 
O, hopes and wishes, vainly dear, 
How in your very strength ye die ! 





Even while your glow is on the cheek, 
And scarce the high pursuit begun, 

The heart grows faint, the hand grows weak, 
The task of life is left undone. 


See where upon the horizon’s brim, 
Lies the still cloud in gloomy bars ; 

The waning moon, all pale and dim, 
Goes up amid the eternal stars. 


Late, in a flood of tender light, 

She floated through the ethereal blue, 
A softer sun, that shone all night 

Upon the gathering beads of dew. 


And still thou wanest, pallid moon ! 
The encroaching shadow grows apace ; 

Heaven’s everlasting watchers soon 

Shall see thee blotted from thy place. 


O, Night’s dethroned and crownless queen ! 
Well may thy sad, expiring ray, 

Be shed on those whose eyes have seen 
Hope’s glorious visions fade away. 


Shine thou for forms that once were bright 
For sages in the mind’s eclipse ; 

For those whose words were spells of might, 
But falter now on stammering lips ! 


In thy decaying beam there lies 
Full many a grave, on hill and plain, 
Of those who closed their dying eyes 
In grief that they had lived in vain. 


Another night, and thou among 

The spheres of heaven shall cease to shine, 
All rayless in the glittering throng 

Whose lustre late was quenched in thine. 


Yet soon a new and tender light 

From out thy darkened orb shall beam, 
And broaden till it shines all night 

On glistening dew and glimmering stream. 


THE THANKSGIVING GATHERING. 

Ir is the Puritan’s Thanksgiving Eve ; 

And gathered home, from fresher homes around, 

The old man’s children keep the holiday— 

In dear New England, since the fathers slept— 

The sweetest holiday of all the year. 

John comes with Prudence and her little girls, 

And Peter, matched with Patience, brings his 
boys— 

Fair boys and girls with good old Scripture 
names— 

Joseph, Rebekah, Paul, and Samuel; 

And Grace, young Ruth’s companion in the 
house, 

Till wrested from her last Thanksgiving Day 

By the strong hand of Love, brings home her 
babe 

And the tall poet David, at whose side 

She went away. And seated in the midst, 

Mary, a foster-daughter of the house, 

Of alien blood--self-aliened many a year— 

Whose chastencu face and melancholy eyes 

Bring all the wondering children to her knee, 

Weeps with the strange excess of happiness, 

And sighs with joy. 

* —From “ Bitter Sweet” by J. G. Holland. 


Is any thing too hard for thee, 
My Savioyr, my Almighty Friend ? 
Then let thy power, displaved in me, 
My soul restore, my wanderings end. 








Far from thy ways my feet have trod, 
And yet they stray ; but now to me 

Speak the recalling word, my God ! 
Is any thing too hard for thee ? 

Long have I walked in darkness, Lord, 
And still no cheering ray I see. 

‘Let there be light!” Oh give the word ! 
Is any thing too hard for thee ? 


No! For I hear that voice divine, 


And lo! the light of heaven I see ; 
And now I know, for thou art mine, 





That nothing is too hard for thee. 
—American Presbyterian. 
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From the Quarto Volume of “ The Grave ”—illus- 
trated by Blake, and published by Stanford & 
Delisser—New York. 


WILLIAM BLAKE. 

“ PAINTING, like Poetry, has followers, the 
body of whose genius is light compared to 
the lenath of its wings, and who, rising above 
the ordinary sympathies of our nature, are, 
like Napoleon, betrayed by a star which no 
eye can see save theirown. To this rare class, 
belonged WILLIAM BLAKE.” * 

He was born in London, 1757. His father, 
a respectable hosier, caused him to be edu- 
cated for his own business; but the love of 
Art came early upon the boy; he neglected 
the figures of arithmetic for those of Raphel 
and Reynolds. The love of designing and 
sketching grew upon him, and he desired 
anxiously to become an artist; and when his 
father at length discovered scraps of paper 
covered with groups and sketches to which he 
sometimes appended stanzas of his own, he 
apprenticed him to Basire, the engraver. Be- 
fore he had attained to his twentieth year, he 
had written about seventy pages of verse, con- 
sisting of ballads, songs, and dramatic pieces, 
characterized, it is said, by fine thought and 
deep feeling. These were soon afterwards 


published at the instance of Flaxman. Though 


Blake sometimes lost himself in the enchanted 
region of song, he seems yet to have given 
diligent attention to the arts of engraving and 
designing. Ile was subsequently a student 
under Flaxman and Fuseli. He was never so 
happy as when making sketches to illustrate 
his verses, which he would hang up in his 
mother’s room. He was always at work ; he 





called amusement, idleness,—sight-seeing, van- 
ity,—and money-making, the ruin of all high | 
aspirations. Poetry and painting were the 
pastime of his quiet evenings,—his days were 
devoted to his graver. When twenty-six years | 
old he married Kate Boutcher, and a long and ' 
happy union was the result. He subsequently 


commenced that series of works which entitle | 


* Allan Cunningham. 


WILLIAM BLAKE. 


him to be ranked among the men of genius 
of his country. We pass over his minor pro- 
ductions, the most important of which was en- 
titled “ Songs of Innocence and Experience,” 
consisting of some seventy scenes, curiously 
interwoven with his pencillings, to speak of 
his great work which is presented in this vol- 
ume. “In akind of dreaming abstractions,” 
says Cunningham, “ he lived now much of his 
time ;—all his works are stamped with it, and 
although they owe much of their mysticism 
and obscurity to this circumstance, there can 
be no doubt that they also owe to it much of 
their singular loveliness and beauty. He was 
by nature a poet, a dreamer and an enthusi- 
ast.” It is to this circumstance, also, that his 
“ astounding conceptions ” were incomprehen 
sible by the many, and duly appreciated by 
poetic minds, In the sketch-book and the 
cabinet of the connoisseur, therefore, the mas- 
terly designs of Blake are chiefly to be sought. 
His chief works are Young’s Night Thoughts, 
Jerusalem, the Book of Job, and “ The Grave.” 
This last named was introduced to the world 
by Fuseli, who thus speaks of it: “ The author 
of this series has spread a familiar and do- 
mestic atmosphere round the most important 
of all subjects,—connecting the visible and 
the invisible world, without provoking proba- 
bility, and leading the eye from the milder 
light of time to the radiations of eternity.” 
Charles Lamb, whose judgment in whatever is 
poetical no one will question, observes: “The 
wild designs of Blake, which accompany 
Blair’s Grave, have great merit. I look on 
him as one of the most extraordinary persons 
of the age.” “His flights of imagination 
sometimes astonish by their sublimity—they 
seem to pertain to another state of existence, 
—all bearing the impress of genius of the 
highest order.” * After a life of singular 
devotion to his art, Blake, in his 71st year, 
and tended by his faithful wife, died in 1828. 


* Ryan’s Dict. 














